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Literature. 


IMPATIENCE. 


Our life is spent on little things, 

In little cares our hearts are drowned ; 
We move, with heavy-laden wings, 

In the same narrow round. 


We waste on wars and petty strife, 
And squander in a thousand ways, 

The fire that should have been the life 
And power of after days. 


We toil to make an outward show, 
And only now and then reveal 
How far the undercurrents flow 
Of all we think and feel. 


Mining in caves of ancient lore, 
Unweaving endless webs of thought, 

We do what been done before ; 
And so we come to naught. 


The spirit longs for wider scope, 
ye pen to let its fountains play, 
Ere it has lost its Love and Hope— 
Tamed down or worn away. 


I wander by the cloister wall, 
My fancy fretting to be free, 

As, through the twilight, voices call 
From mountain and from sea. 


Forgive me, if I feel 
phe pS lord dle ow bog 
8 upw seeking Rest 
MS oie thew. 


KATIE LEE AND WILLIE GREY. 


Two brown heads with tossing curls, 
Red lips shutting over pearls, 

Bare fet white and wet with dew, 
Two eyes black and two eyes blue; 
Little boy and girl were they, 

Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


Theg wuectendve. whem ober, 
Bending like a shepherd's croo 
— its sivas ane Sons he 

Ww ws fringed banks ; 
Half in thought and balfin play, 
Katie Lee and Willie Grey. 


They had cheeks like cherries red ; 
He was taller—’most a head; 

She, with arms like wreaths of snow, 
Swung a basket to and fro, 

As she loitered, half in play, 
Chattering with Willie Grey. 


“ Pretty Katie,” Willie said— 
And there came a dash of red 
Through the brownness of his cheek— 
“ Boys are strong and girls are weak, 
And I'll carry, so I will, 
Katie’s basket up the hill.” 


Katie answered, with a laugh, 
“ You shall 


Boys are weak as well as girls.” 
Do you think that Katie guessed 
Half the wisdom she expressed ? 


Men are only boys grown tail, 
Hearts don’t change much after all, 


Is it strange that Willie said— 
While again a dash of red 

Crossed the brownness of his cheek— 
Ne ge 

ife is but a slippery steep, 

Hung with ws cold and deep ; 


“ Will you trust me, Katie dear? 
Walk beside me without fear? 
May I carry, if I will, 

All your burdens up the hill ?” 
And she answered, with a laugh, 
“ No, but you may carry half.” 


Close beside a little brook, 
Washi with is diver banda 
balay ateaue 


JIN. 





In a cottage, where to-da 
Katie lives with Willie Grey, 


In a porch she sits, and lo! 
Swings a basket to and fro, 
Vastly different from the one 
That she swung in years ie; 
This is long, and deep, and wide, 
And has—rockers at the side! 





A DREAM OF LOVE. 
A Story in Two Parts. 


PART I. 

“ Amyce!” 

sf rand Uncle interrupted me in the concluding para- 
graph of the Parliamentary debate which I had been reading 
aloud to him for the last hour; “ Amyce, tell Butterworth to 
have the Alcove room p' for to-morrow—I expect com- 


pan Ad 

Never before in my short life had such a directipn been 
given to me, and I dropped the Zimes in astonishment, and 
glanced inquiringly up in the old man’s face. If I had not 
stood in habitual awe of him, [should have poured forth a 
throng of questions. 

We were sittin, er in the old lib: 
my great uncle, Sir John Cloyse, a shrivelled, yellow-skinned 
old man, with ineut features and bead black eyes, 
crouching into the corner of the old-fashioned, high-backed 
chair which stood close to the fender; and I—a sandy-haired 
girl, whose pallied face and grey eyes laid little claim to ad- 
miration,—only separated from him by a small round table on 
which rested a pair of ponderous silver candlesticks. 


at Cloyse Towers ; 


of warmth or welcome for the old man, my only relative, who. 
in his turn, was nearly as friendless and lonely as myself. I 
had met him with a } to fling myself on to his breast 
and kiss his wan, wrini face, to try if words of tenderness 
would break down the barriers of his reserve. But, alas! in 
vain ; the impulse died out at the ‘sound of his cantankerous 
voice; when he coldly extended his claw-like hand, mine 
dropped into it as nervelessly; nay, I generally retreated in 
ee gn not even one glance at me sufficient to draw 
orth some disparaging comment upon my appearance? “ Did 
I eall my hair tidy? Were those embed sleeves fit for 
a lady to wear? Another time, haps, I would oblige him 
by putting my collar straight, before made my a) 
in the dining-room!” Oh, heiress though I was, I think few 
penniless girls could have carried such a heavy, mortified, un- 
blessed heart as I did many and many atime! What a relief 
it was to go and —_ away all the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment and yearning on Nurse Butterworth’s loving breast, to 
have all the trouble soothed away by those kindly tones, which 
a to me in place of the tender endearments of mother aad 
er! 
_ “ Amyce Cloyse,” my uncle reiterated that spring evening, 
in a voice of angry displeasure, indicating, with the point of 
his cane, the unfortunate paper which I had let fall in the as- 
tonishment induced by his ication: “What is the 
meaning of all this? Cannot you listen to what I have to say 
with the composure of a lady? Lift up the Times, if you 
please ; that rustling is particularly disagreeable to me. And, 
od gracious, young lady, can’t you bend more gracefully ? 
hat stooping, what a rounded back, what elbows! Do you 
know, Amyce Cloyse, your education has cost a fortune—a 
fortune, do you hear! And any reasonable creature would 
have thought that your governesses would at least have taught 
you how to pick up a newspaper from the floor without mak- 
d contortions. 








I had been b t up at Cl Towers, and I was reputed 
to be its heiress. My great uncle had voluntarily adopted me 
when, a puling, miserable infant, I was sent home from India 
om my parent’s death. In childhood I had been submitted to 
the guardianship of old Mrs. Butterworth, the housekeeper, a 
trusty, kind-hearted dame, who had been for many years at 
the head of the establishment, and even older than my uncle, 
was wont to regard him with a maternal affection was 
often ludicrous and sometimes touching. She was a good old 
soul, blithe as a lark, and, Mo od her fourscore years, as ac- 
tive as a young girl. I believe she loved me better than all the 
world beside, saving and excepting her master, and to him she 
was literally devoted. 

He was a strange man,—shy, reserved, gloomy, misan- 
thropical, and, of late y he had been inca: b 


ritability which were pecul 
around him. I nage ef know how I s' have endured life 
in that melancholy old house, and subjected to so many depres- 
sing influences, had it not been for the sunny disposition of 
Nurse Butterworth. She could not indeed entirely remove 
the clouds which separated me from my uncle, but she 
lightened them, over and over again, of his love and 

ion for me—love and affection she said, for he was 
not a man to show warm feelings to any one, and I am sure 
she kept up his interest in me by sedulomly repeating every 
anecdote which redounded to my credit, by minutely de- 
a every aera trait in my character. What sun- 
shine I had had in my had been flung on it by that dear 
old woman. From the she used to devise dolls’ feasts, 


and send for the little from the Vi to share 
them with me,—herself making peace with my le when he 
discovered the intruders, and vowed that he wouldn’t have a 


host of other 
leading = into ee . 
spatched the jen-| to the nearest town to c' a 
novel for me at the brary, old Butterworth had been apine 
est and best friend. 

had had governesses without end and at fabulous salaries, 
but none of them ever found their way to my heart in the 
same manner; they never wayed 


perhaps I ak to make 
themselves beloved. One after another they had wearied | face. 


out by the dullness and monotony of life at Cloyse Towers. 
The school room was up-stairs, and looked out on the court- 
yard ; no visitors came near the house and we were allowed 


to go nowhere, not even to walk beyond the grounds. On 
Sundays, we sat in a high square surrou! by curtains, 
which was a capital o to di ;. we always went to 
church early to escape the thron: people, and came away 


again after the village con on had dispersed. At home 
we were left entirely to o' ves ; my uncle avoided the sight 
of every stranger; I rarely shared a meal with him during ihe 
= hh he never came near the schoolroom, or 
he accidentally encountered the governess, he would 
off into the nearest room to avoid her. 
One very smartly-dressed Frenchwoman, who lived for six 
months in the house, never saw him but once, and that once 
was merely a limpse th the keyhole. But then 
he had a dislike to her, always took to flight on 
the first indications of her rustling ts. I haveseen hitn 
stand with his hand for fall ten minutes on the lock of the 
library door, listening intently before he would venture to 
up-stairs, if he fancied she was about ; and even when he 
make the attempt, it was with nervous, hurried steps, and 
eager glances from it to left. Indeed the suffering expe- 
Hencell during her dence in the house was so unbearable, 
that he finally resolved to put a stop to it, by emancipating me 
from the schoolroom altogether ; so Madame Defarge received 
an intimation that her services were no longer in demand, and. 
I, a month after my seventeenth birthday, was elevated to the 
post of my uncle’s companion, to a place at the head of his 
table, and the privilege of ding in his society the long 
dreary hours which intervened between a six o'clock dinner 
«Daring the castler port of the day I was left uch 
the on e day I was very m 
to my own devices; I breakfasted and 
alone, for he never appeared before luncheon time, when there 
was invariably some excuses for grumbling over the 
basin of beef tea which formed his mid-day repast. The broth 
was either too hot or too cold, under-seasoned or over-sea- 
soned; or, failing the broth, the day or the fire was too 
hot or too cold, or there was an east wind, or I didn’t take 
wine enough, I eat too many strawberries, or I sat crookedly 
in my chair and handled my fork ungracefully—to tell the 
honest truth, the sight of Uncle John’s shaky form, descend- 
ing the wide staircase with emphatic jerks, was no welcome 
vision to me, any more than the heavy pit-pat of his silver- 
headed cane on the marble pavement of the hall was an agree- 
able sound. 


ho ous of affection and easily a 
Goatees iy a time when I had been fe 
or sound of a , L had tried to get up some 


day persecutions. I | 
4 qrasotion, but t.ho conaueeen | claeat smiled. I saw a dis- 
torted re’! 


Ing a th will have you ladylike ; I don’t 
expect you to be a beauty, that’s hopeless ; but with your ex- 
pectations you must be ladylike, mugen shall be! ike, 
—what’s a woman who isn’t ladylike, she might as well be a 
housemaid! A ladylike woman can do anything ; she’s oer 
in her place ; if she makes mistakes she does so in rary e 
manner which glosses them over, or if she does well it is in 
the best manner possible—a pretty woman who isn’t ladylike 
is nobody ; a rich woman who isn’t is worse,she’s vulgar; but 
a ladylike woman, be she even poor, is ia good taste, and be 
she rich, she’s charming, perfect, fascinating—that’s what you 

have to be, Amyce COloyse !” 
My uncle paused, for he was breathless with his exertions ; 
his speech may be taken as a fair sample of one of my every- 
i istened to him at first with a shivering 


ection of myself on the polished base of the nearest 
candlestick. Think of any one expecting me to be fasci- 


nating ! 

Sir John’s keen eyes rapidly detected the in my 
countenance, but the expression somehow puzzléd Hi 
wiry voice was doubly peevish as he ing “what I was 


“ Nothing, Uncle John, only it was so odd to think I could 
ever be fascinating—I—I'm too ugly 

“Ugly!” he shouted in the excited tone a mother might 
have used in defending her offspring. 

Uncle John, with a groan at his self-inflicted pain, pulled 
wee bg aor pa heap of shawls and pillows, and 

e+ fy who says you are ugly ? who dare say anything of 
the kin - = not rst you P pdr he Pl Cloyse eyes, and 
your complexion’s good. ou’ ourself prope % 
you'd be a Cuhianiahing women ' take ‘em, =e 
dare talk about your being ugly. I’! tell you what, Amyce 
Cloyse, you will have what would buy up half the aye Ba 
men in Christendom. I'll take care it does! Ugly, hid 
and he bent forward indignantly and peered t into my 


excitement pained A co 
deepened on my cheek, it was only from pleasure at finding 
my looks a source of interest to anyone. Rare! Uncle John 
must care about me in some degree when he me 8o 
tly even from myself! 

e was back _— am the pillows grumbling and 
peevish ; he had vered that my white muslin dress was 
neither well made nor becoming, and he worked himself up 
into a rage because I did not pay more attention to my ap- 


pearance. 
“ Where’s Butterworth—ring for Butterworth. If you can’t 


turn | see after own dress, others must do it for you. And yet 
veh} (U Ganeies 


Butterworth hasn’t much taste.” nele John was 

thinking of old nurse’s green merino and the yellow ribbons 
in her black cap.) “Is there no lady you could consult? I 
want particularly to have you look your best next week.” 

“T might ask Rose Carmichael.” 

“Rose Carmichael be hung! Amyce, I won’t have you go 
near Rose Carmichael ; he's » very cijastionshie gin, 9 gpest 
deal too pert and forward. 1 mistrust her, I aig did. [ 
don’t like her t rolling black eyes ; she’s , I'm sure of , 
it. You may e me, for old don’t at nothing, 
—I had rather see you in rags than decked off by Rose Car- 
michael !” 

“Oh, Uncle John !” 

I was as indignant as it is in my nature to be. Rose Car- 
michael was the only person whom I had ever accounted my 
friend. She was five ph yy ays yong eg ha 

ed together in dhood, to say, she ly car- 

aa away the toys I was only too happy to give her, and she 
had been fonder of eating sw saying ate 
anyone I had ever met. Even 
of love and re- 


t into my uncle’s sitting-room on & pretence 
from er fathor, the rector, end striving to make herself po u- 
lar with Sir John by unceasing 

offered to sing to him, to read to him, to arrange his cushions, 
to run his errands; she was always tempered, obliging, 
and charming; and being an ¢€ ] Senenene Sane, 
it was rather singular that she such an object o 
aversion to an old man. Are not old men generally flattered 
by the attentions of pretty girls? Be that as it may, Sir Jobn 
took an invincible dislike to her, locked the library door when 
she was at hand, and all but forbade my receiving her. This 
had been one of the latest and bitterest grievances of my 


life. 

“ Ring for Butterworth,” my unele reiterated fiercely, and I 
hastily complied. 

Ere the bell could be answered, his tone 





pat aeyiy, 
half excusively! Very curiously he asked if I had any 
who the company was to be. 
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THE ALBION. 
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How could I, when never in my memory had a stranger 
crossed the threshold of the Towers? 

For a minute or two he sat silent, strangely disregarding m 
negative, and I was almost disappointed, for I fancied by his 
manner he had been going to tell me something about the 
coming visitor. And even when he spoke n, it was on a 
topic apparentiy far removed from the subject in hand. He 

ed me if I remembered what I had been reading about. 

I was caught. I had been getting through my task of lead- 
ing articles in & monotonous, unthin way, rendering the 
words slowly and clearly to suit my uncle’s impaired hearing, 
but all the while secretly regaling myself with surmises re- 
es the fate of the dramatis persone in the novel which 1 

in hand. 

I + A Lh 


Seated th 





ht it was something about 
the beer question. Oh, dear, politics were never in my line. 
Bat either my answer satisfied Sir John, or he paid no re- 
gard to it, for he pursued in an animated tone : . 
“You remember that fine speech, excellent speech it was, 
clear, concise, forcible reasoning, worthy of the first statesman 
ing. You read it twice over to me, Amyce; you liked it, 
fia t you, my dear? Well, it was Ais, and take my word for 
it, he'll be a noted man one of these days. He's clever, pro- 
mising, a deep thinker, observes keenly; you'll be proud to 
see him here, Amyce, and it will fall to you to entertain him, 
for an old man like myself can’t do much. You must 
take > trouble off my hands, and make yourself very 
e. ” 


I sat in bewilderment. My poor old uncle’s thoughts tra- 
velled far more rapidly than did his tongue. He evidently 
believed he had given me full explanations, whereas he had 
only imparted the fact of a visit from some public man, whose 
entertainment would devolve on me. I cannot say [ felt com- 
fortable under the disclosure. Not daring to ask further ques- 
tions, I ran my eye down the columns of the Times, endea- 
veel to decide which was the speech to which my uncle 
had referred. How I wished then that I had paid more at- 
tention to my reading ! 

Who could it be? Mr. Cobden’s name was mentioned— 
could it be he? or Mr. Bright, perhaps? Or, let me see, who 
were people of note—Lord Palmerston ? ah, but he could 
hardly be called a rising man—or was it?—but I paused, for 


« Oh, Uncle John! you will think it such foolish read- 


‘Why should I, Amyce? I’ve been young myself, and en- 
joyed a novel, too—come!” and I no alternative but to 
the treasure. 

e spread it open on his knees, turned over a or two, 
I standing at his side in shame-faced confusion. There was no 
harm in the story, only I felt that he must be hing at its 
sentimentality and love; and, weak and girlish, I could not 
endure ridicule. 

But, to my relief and almost astonishment, he returned the 
book with a half-sai smile, and laid his wizened hand upon 
mine with such a ure of tenderness as he had never before 

nted me in his life. 

“ Poor little Amyce!” he said, “so you've come to the 
of romance already, have you? Well, never mind. But don’t 
be frightened of me, child; I don’t mind your reading a 
novel or two, it is a natural outlet for young feeling that is 
better evaporated. tter reading of love than of it. 
But a myself I've guarded you from that danger hither- 
to—eh ?” 

And_in'the'feeble smile that flickered over the old man’s face, 
I fancied I read self-complacency at having so sedulously pro- 
tected me from dangerous acquaintance. 

I returned the smile, for nry heart was as clear as day, and 
unable to resist the impulse which his betrayal of affection 
had awakened, I bent down and gave him a more hearty 
salute than was my customary -night kiss. 

1 ~~ I took him by surprise. I scarcely knew whether 
or not I pleased him, for he drew himself hastily away, push- 
ing me rather ungraciously to one side, and in most gruff 
and uncompromising voice bade me summon Stephen to put 
out the lights. 


I felt cruelly repulsed, and collected my newspapers with 
lowered eyes, feeling ashamed of the mortified tears which 
struggled the es. One drop of moisture fell down 


on the open sheet, and I angrily dashed it away. 

But in repassing his chair I could not help facing my uncle, 
and then my feelings had a quick reaction. I saw that the 
old man’s eyelids were red with suppressed emotion and that 
his thin blue lips were trembling like a little child’s. Oh! he 
did love me —y} all, it was only his harsh manner which con- 

eart 


the footman had summoned Mrs. Butterworth and she was| cealed his 


already in the doorway. 

My uncle did not notice her low tap, and I had to attract 
his attention. aces leet round and observing her, 
he suddenly w con and uncomfortable, fidgeted his 
poor rheu: hands about, threw down his cane, wondered 
what she had come for, or if anything was the matter. 

T had to recal to him his own desire to consult her about my 


Oh, yes, he remembered ; and he rambled off into childish 
abuse of my gown and hair-dressing; scolded Mrs. Butter- 
worth about it, scolded me, and ended with a few weak tears 
because he said nobody cared for pleasing him and he never 
had things as he liked. 

In the midst of all this, Nurse Butterworth had stolen round 
to the back of his chair and was busily —y— the pillows. 
It struck me that he shrunk from her eye and was unusually 
restless under her observation. He kept blustgring on about 
this unfortunate muslin, and from time to time the old woman 
put in a soothing word. 


hi 
1 knew his nature well enough to avoid noticing his softened 
mood, but with my novel under my arm stole quietly up to my 


own room. 

My little maid—a protégée of Butterworth’s—was waiting to 
undress me. But I was glad to dismiss her, and sit down and 
think over the unusual occurrences of the evening. The pros- 
pect of a visitor at the Towers’ was equally exciting and 
alarm! his entertainment devolved on me, what could I 
do? [ had no idea how toamuse people, ro yn a. I 
wished I had had Rose Carmichael to help me; but that was 
quite hopeless when Uncle John disliked her so much. Then 
that unexpected betrayal of my uncle’s affection for me re- 
curred to my memory, and I felt very much tempted to cry 
about it. It convicted me of so much past coldness and in- 

tude. Why hadn’t I taken the initiatory step long ago? 
ow much happier we might both have been had I done so. 

Instead of into bed, I sat down on the hearthrug and 

my novel. By and by I was at the end of 
the first volume, and the story reached a most interesting 


went on 


“ Yes, the frock wasn’t a niceone. Miss Amyce should have] climax. I longed to continue it, but alas! the second volume 


Seaeieeg smaatas for Sunday, there then; wasn’t it almost} was not here. I reme: 


bed-time 


wing it on the writing-table 
of a little up-stairs sitting-room, which had been given up to 


“No,” he growled out, turning his back upon her, “he| my use when the departure of Madame Defarge enabled we to 


wasn't going to bed; he wasn’t goi 
a child, and Amyce should have a proper dress before Sunday 
—she must have one by to-morrow.” 

“ Well—well, we'll see about it, but hardly by to-morrow,— 
day after, mebbe.” 
MA J must be Ar ey ee I will have her dressed pro- 

com @ house.” 
“Company? 


si 
Nurse Butterworth stopped short and glanced with curiosity 


from me to him. She, even better than I, knew that her mas- 
ter refused to see anyone for long and dreary years. 

Poor old Uncle John drew the fold of 4 tartan shawl close 
to his face, and seemed inclined to cover himself up altogether. 
I wondered what there was in the mere word company to dis- 
compose him so strangely. In half compassion to him, as well 
as the half hope of Silcneening Butterworth, I ventured to 
say that a gentleman was com 
John wished her to see that the 
for his reception. 

. se. she enunciated slowly and drily, “and can 
you tell me what his name is, Miss Amyce ?” 

“No, I don’t think Uncle John said,” I was replying, 
when with an effort, Uncle John himself dropped his tartan 
shawl, and still averting his face from the housekeeper, ex- 


Pp : 
“ You'll remember the name, Butterworth, it is Mr. Hed- 
worth Chariton.” 


ve room was made ready 


“So?” and the sound which the o!d woman's lips emitted oval 


was something between a whistle and a 
Uncle John turned round quickly, and their eyes 
dropped immediately, hers sparkled with intelligence ; but the 


next moment she was saying something in her every-day voice | ope and shutting 
about them new coals making a deal of nasty white ashes in the | candle-light falling across the 


to-morrow, and that Uncle} This 


met. His 


to be ordered about like | do Fem with the school-room. 


his sitting-room was removed from my bed-chamber only 
by the | epee, wot & ny wie anxiety to 
continue the story I to venture there. My uncle's 
cpetinans wes ee 0 ee, _ he =~ so deaf he was not 
ely to hear my footsteps; and carefully shrouding my can- 
die with my hand, I stole Peso and i the 
-room— my lady’s boudoir,” as Butterworth alwa’ 
it, for she remem) it by the name it used to bear 
the days of Uncle John’s mother was nobody knows how 
many years ago. 
It was a pretty little room, with a large oriel window facing 
the flower- ; the walls paneled, and with hancsome 
carved oak cornices and -boards ; quaint oak furniture, 
-seated chairs and and a wide old fireplace in 
the corner, over which hung a small picture in an oval frame. 
picture had long been my admiration. What its intrinsic 
value or excellence ht be I know not, but there was some- 
—_— so touching beautiful in the thorn-circled head 
w it rep d thing which so fully realised my 
—_ conceptions of the Saviour who had been in one, a 
of Love and a Man of Sorrows, that I could never gaze 
upon it without quickening pulses. 
Oace [ had questioned my uncle on the subject, a nd he had 
said that the picture had belonged to his mother, and had been 
painted by some unknown French artist, and he called my at- 
tention to the black-lettered scroll which formed part of the 
and bore this short inscription from the French 
Sainte :—“ Je tai aimé d’un amour eternel.” 
_—_ found the volume of which I had come in quest, 
and was 





n one moment's ner- 


grates; and when we both directed our gaze to the fire- ee OE, Ley Sk ay Sin ane 


place, the old woman beat an unceremonious retreat from the 


into the x 


room. I heard the coming nearer, the hea’ it-pat of Uncle 
Aiter she had left us my uncle leant back in his chair| John’s cane. He —_ advancing in tis’ direction, and 


and closed his eyes, and, fancying that he had fallen asleep, [| afraid of being 


laid aside the Times, and drew from under the heap of pape 
at my side a certain printed volume with “ Mudie’s 
on the cover, which I had concealed there when I heard his 


hours, I crept the heavy curtains of the oriel window, 


rs 

name | hoping that he would pass the door and give me the opportu- 
step = | of returning unobserved to the room. da 

in the hall after dinner. Like all young girls, I dearly loveda ut no such 


novel; but, having a shy conviction that this kind of reading | closed the door, and 
would scarcely be in accordance with my uncle’s peculiar | not fail to mark the traces of stormy agitation on his wrinkled 
bservation. 


thing. He came straight into the boudoir, 
a crevice of the curtain I could 


views, I carefully kept my studies from his o! 1} face. He wasin a fs -patterned dressing-gown, and 
should scarcely have ventured to bring out the book now, had | his slippers = at shuffled along. Onis thin, 
I not ony believed him to be unconscious, and, moreover, | white hair was and after he put down his silver 


been myself extremely interested in the tale. 
Now, having once or twice hastily up to assure my- 


y 
self he was slee , I luxuriously resigned myself to follow 
the adventures “74 heroine. 7 r 


About an hour passed away, and the silvery-voiced clock on | theticall 


the mantelpiece arousing me to the fact of having already out- 
stayed my usual bedtime, I closed the volume ani Lnstiipend 
to my uncle's arm-chair. 


To m rise, he was wide awake, his chin on 
his tomk one gazing intently at me with keen black 


eyes. 
“ What are you reading, Amyce?” he questioned, in a softer 
voice than it was his wont to 
ci : oe employ, and his hand was out- 
t my cheeks burning, and instinctive! 
‘a , wely my fingers folded 


candlestick on the writing-table, he drew out his handkerchief 
and wiped his eyes. There was no one now to mark his 
weakness, and he was not afraid to indulge it. For some mi- 
thetically though in. perplesity, for what could there’ be to 
y exity, for w be to 
a ae ws wih ma ot 
ow bitterly anno’ was ™ not had 
moral courage to meet him in the first Now t 





oak davenport, which stood in the narrow space between the 
window recess and the wall, I could scarcely stifle the loud 
beating of my heart or the sobbing of my breath. 

I leant the wall, I I was going to sneeze, and 
all the blood rushed to my face in y. Uncle John’s slip- 
pe momentarily came in contact my foot, and I recoiled 

orror-struck. He pushed a fold of out of his way and 
it fell back against my face, almost stifling me. 

He had been busy for some minutes—I wondered what he 
was doing, and ventured to advance my eye toa crevice in 
the moreen. I heard the crackling of paper. I saw that he 
had lifted up the ee lid, and was hunting through the 
drawers. work entangled wools of 
many colours, morsels of silk and velvet, rusty scissors, thim- 
bles, trinkets, evidenced a woman's presence in days gone by. 
I remembered how Butter worth told me that daven- 
= had been constantly used by my dmother, Uncle 

ohn’s mother; probably then the things never been dis- 
turbed since her death. 

Amongst the stores Uncle John had now found a bundle of 
old letters, tied together with time-yellowed pink ribbon. He 
had drawn forward a chair, and was reading them one by one, 
his eyes moist, the hands which held thé open sheets trem- 
bling so painfully that he was compelled to rest them on the 

e. 

I could not decipher the writing, but I stood near enough 
to distinguish that a woman’s clear, delicate hand had traced 
the characters. but so long that the ink was faded to a. 
pale brown. There was not time to search through the whole 
packet, and presently the old man was ering the letters to- 
gether again, and striving with his feeble fingers, to knot the 
ribbon around them. 

What had he discovered now, so carefully stored away in 
that sandalwood box ?—Only an old-fashioned, long, white 
kid glove, that was mildewed by 1 oe a tiny hand as it 
must have fitted, and how dainty once been the - em- 
broidery which surmounted the sleeve part—oh, well a day, 
where was the wearer and who had she been? 

The sight of that old relic overpowered my uncle, he actu- 
ally wept over it. He drew out the crushed fingers, he spread 
them upon his own horny palm, he even raised them to his 
li t would seem that some bygone vision came before 
him with that discoloured glove, for his eyes lightened, his 
ye and his poor thin lips kept moving incessantly 
as 


some one. 
Outside the door was a footstep. Uncle John did 
not hear it, but something was in the corridor; there 


was a rattle as of a falling ex er, and he started vio- 
lently, banged down the lid of the davenport and listened. 

The steps were coming nearer; I distinctly heard Nurse 
Butterworth’s short ; then the door of the boudoir 
was jerked open, and the old woman stood on the threshold, 
a very ue object to look upon. 

She was in her night attire, her bare feet stuck into a pair of 
unlaced boots, a quarter of a yard of white drapery coming into 
view between these and the blue flannel _ which her 
short calico surmounted. A few thin. gray curls 
struggled from beneath a wide-frilled night-cap, and a black 
bonnet finished off her costume, and gave peculiar effect to it. 
If I had not been in mortal terror of discovery, I could not 
have restrained my hter. 

“ Good gracious, Sir John, what a fright you have given me, 
to be sure, sir,” she e: in the reproachful tone a nurse 
might have used in correcting a disobedient child. “ What 
are you doing here at this time of t, and in the cold, too, 
and with them rheumatiz?—come, sir, go to your room, and 
let me see about warm for you. Oh dear, to think 
that as soon as my back’s turned you're in mischief! And I'd 
never have know d, and you might have catched your death of 
cold, if Jane hadn’t seen the light under the door when she was 
scouring the backstairs, and comed up and telled me, and I 
didn’t even amet put on my gown.” Mrs. Butterworth made 
this last in an ex voice, and with a downwards 
glance to the white draperies, fer she knew my uncle to be a 
remarkably shy and modest man, and she due regard to 
his prejudices. 

But in the present instance he did not seem to be affected 
either by her omission: hk ney oe He stood speechless 
in the corner, like a child enduring correction, and feebly tri- 
fled with the lock of the devenport. 

“ What have you been after?” pursued the old housekeeper. 
“ What—turning over them nasty rubbidge ?—bless me, they'd 
be a deal better hoons aot sande tach a sorrow of. I don’t say 
it warn’t a mistake, Master John, but when it’s over and done 
for, years and years ago, why should you go on a fretting and 
ee ou’d better give me that key, sir, 
and I'll get shot o’ the thing and let little Miss Amyce have't 
space for her gewgaws—it ‘ud be a fine exchange. Ye sud 
think on her bits o’ pleasures an’ her prospects, honey, instead 
o’ addling over what's all trash an’ nonsense.” 

“I can’t help it, Butterworth. I don’t really care now, 
only I can’t help thinking,” groaned the poor old man, child- 


ishly. 

“Don’t care !—can’'t help thinking—bless me, Master John, 
gore nothing to care about, and you musn’t think o’ owt but 

eeping yoursel warm and strong. You'd be cured 
fast enough if ye set yer mind to trying, but not while ye go 
on fretting and grumbling—ye'll never get free, while you 
hug and draggle yer chain that way—snap it off like a 
man.” 


“Oh Butterworth, I do. You know we never talk about it, 
and it was only to-night I came here, because——well, Amyce 
and I told you who is coming to-morrow. Now, Butterworth, 
you've no right to be so cross to me; it’s not proper, you for- 
get that I'm your master, and I’m not going to be ordered 
ane Bless . «, Bir John, r orderi: and I would 

“ Bless you, m not you, wouldn't 
take liberties for owt in the werld—its ay for your a am 
honey. Didn't I use to nurse you when you was a lad, 
and didn’t my poor lady, when she was dying, tell me, ‘ But- 
terworth,’ says she, ‘look to your master, he’s that unfortu- 
nate, he’ll want yu’—an’ I’ve done it—come honey, don’t take 
on, go to bed.” 

Uncle John let the faithful, kind-hearted creature take his 
arm, and lead him away; but at the door he paused, and I 
heard him saying, “ You'll see Amyce is nicely dressed to-mor- 
row, and you'll tell her how to behave. You don’t think I've 
done wrong in—you know what, Butterworth? I meant to 
have told you first, only I forgot. He could not leave Lon- 
don for more than a few days, and I did so wish to see him, 
and that’s why I asked him to come. And you know he 
ought to meet Amyce now for—” but the voices died away, 
B the door, and to my intense horror I 
the lock outside—I was a prisoner! 
I believe I called after them, but no one heard me; the next 

room door banged, and I was in —- 


y 
save for a faint line of t creeping through the shut- 
ters of the oriel window—in save for the low nibbl. 





of a mouse behind the skirting board. I crept to the door 
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waited there, in the hope of being able to attract Butterworth’s 
attention as she left my uncle’s room: but I had a long period 
of waiting, and was even desperately resigning m to the 
prospect of passing the night in confinement, and wondering 
what excuse I could offer to the housemaid in the morning, 
when at last the old woman came out into the passage on her 
way upstairs. 

called her—first too low for her to hear—then with a de- 
spairing energy, which brought her quickly to my rescue. She 
burst the door open and confronted me as 
the other side, with a face nearly as white as my dressing- 
gown. A few words explained my situation and my misde- 
meanour, and Butterworth divided her efforts between scold- 
ing and consoling me. She saw me to my room, made up my 
fire, and insisted on waiting to tuck me up in bed, that, as she 
said, she might know I was out of harm’s way; and as for 
them nasty novels, if I didn’t give her my word of honour 
never to read them again at improper times, she vowed she'd 
pack ’em all back to Hemsley to-morrow, sure as a gun—a 
threat which immediately extracted from me the necessary 

romise. 

ae Butterworth,” I whispered, as she bent over my pillow to 
kiss me, “ what is all this mystery—do tell me?” 

“What mystery, dear ?” 

“ About those things in the davenport,and what Uncle John 
and you were saying, and how has it all to do with the gen- 
tleman who is coming to-morrow.” 

“Hush, Miss Amyce, you mustn’t be curious. You was 
never meant to know; wait a bit, and mebbe, you'll be told 
some day.” 

“Oh, but nonsense, I shan’t repeat it; and since I’ve heard 
half, you must tell me the rt. I'll promise not to tell tales, 
and—well—oh, do Butterworth, like a good, kind creature.” 

Butterworth had set down her candle and was wrinkling her 
forehead. I saw the hesitation in her mind, and by throwing 
in an adroit word of coaxing, gained the day. 

“ Well, Miss Amyce, then you must not let wit I told you 
owt es but you know that gentleman who is coming ?” 

I nodded. : 

“ Well, Master John—Sir John I mean—ought to have mar- 
ried his mother many years ago; she was a very nice, prett, 
young lady, and they were cousins, and the wedding-day an 
all was fixed ; but master, he thought she didn’t care enough 
about him, and was marrying him for his money, or somesuch 
thing, and he jilted her. And then after all, when it was too 
late, he found out he had made a mistake, and behaved very 
cruelly, and he’s never been the same gentleman since.” 

“Oh, tell me about it.” 

“IT can't, now, its too long a story; but ye see, when master 
jilted her, Amyce Dillon,—yon were called after her, dear,— 
Amyce Dillon went and married some one else off-hand—just 
to spite her old love, so it was said, which was very wrong of 
her if it was true; but I always think her nasty old mother 
made her do it; anyhow, poor thing, she died brokenhearted 
when her first child was born. This gentleman who is comin 
to-morrow is her son—Mr. Hedworth Charlton, they 
him.” 

“Oh, dear, what a pity—about her dying, I mean. ‘And so 
Uncle John took her loss dreadfully to heart? I dare say it 
was her glove I saw him fondling to-night.” 

“Likely enough, for he never forgets her. But Miss 
Amyce, you must really go to sleep, now; good night,” and 
despite my entreaties Butterworth took her departure from 
the room. 

Long I lay awake, thinking of Butterworth’s story, and the 
strange scene I had witnessed in the boudoir. Poor old Uncle 
John, how dearly he must have loved Amyce Dillon. But I 
wondered why, if this had been the case, he invited to his 
house a man who was his rival’s son, and bore that rival's 
name—was oid love so all-powerful as to vanquish bygone re- 
sentment ?—was the fact of his being Amyce Dillon’s offspring 
sufficient to ensure Hedworth Charlton a welcome at any price 
in the home and heart of one who had long ago lo his 
mother—yes, and injured his mother? For I heard the story 
in greater detail afterwards. In his youthful days my uncle 
had had a hasty and passionate disposition. hen a trifle 
light as air roused his jealousy, he had cruelly flung his be- 
trothed from him, paying no regard to her protestations of 
truth and unchanged love. They parted. The girl’s mother 
indignantly adopted the quarrel, and though aware of the state 
of her daughter's heart, widened the between the 
lovers, and almost forced her into i with another. The 
end is easily guessed at. Amyce Chariton was a wretched 
wife, he who deserted her an embittered, disappointed man. 
Once, and only once again in life they met. It was in a 
crowded street, and an unex encounter with the woman 

he had loved so dearly withdrew Sir John’s attention from the 
spirited horse he rode, and he was thrown and seriously in- 
jured. And then a woman, Hedworth Charlton's wife, had 
fainted, surprised into a terrible confession of interest in one 
who ought to have been to her as a stranger, and too late— 
too late John Cloyse learned what a fatal mistake had been 
his. Amyce died (happily, perhaps, for her) in prematurely 
giving birth to a son. She died with her husband’s es 
souncing in her ears, and—as one afterwardstold John Cloyse 


—she died deliriously calling to him to save her. Not once or | 


twice over did she say that he had broken her heart. And 
perhaps she said truth. It was a sad, sad history; no won- 
der it saddened all Uncle John’s after life, and made him 
shrink from intercourse with his fellow-creatures.—To be con- 


cluded next week. 
——_—_—— 


THE GRAVE OF CHARLES LAMB. 


after considerable search, find the grave of Charles and 

Lamb. The churchyard is large, and has an air of neglect 
and desolation, and one of the most 
grave of the man whose memory gives the whole scene an in- 
terest. The grave is a little way back from a side path, and is 
overgrown with nettles and long grass, while over it towers a 
hideous erection of the fluted order of architecture, de- 


signed to perpetuate the fame ot a certain Gideon Rippon, of | of lines of various lengths and those mysteries 


Eagle House. On the tombstone, between the dates recording 
that Charles Lamb died December 27, 1834, aged fifty-nine, 
and that Mary Anne Lamb died May 20, 1847, eighty 
years, are inserted twelve of the very worst verses the 

genuity of friends could have struck out. In the beautiful and 





trembling on | some other local dignitary would but spend a shilling a year, 








shrine of Gideon Ri , and the 1. We go out to see 
the grave of one of the most charming and original English 
writers of our nineteenth century, and we find a bank of weeds 
and a super-eminent mass of stone or stucco in honour of a 
bank clerk, and a set of verses for which the schoolboy of 
ae Macaulay’s “Essays” would have been deservedly 


finite traces of those who set them on foot or kept them in ac- 
tivity. It is the same with almost all writers. The general 
ay ole they have helped to mould or expand remains, 
but and their influence are lost in it. 

This grave of a great writer, o wn with nettles and 
unnoticed by the living, also t ies the place which literature 
holds in English life. ‘There is no fictitious prominence given 
it. A man who can may write a book if he pleases, and the 
book may have a reputation for more than six months if it de- 
serves it. But the writer is left very much to his friends. If 
he pleases, he may go to a few London dinner parties, and if 
he likes to show himself in public places, he may have the 
satisfaction of being stared at as if he was a wild dog. But he 
receives no national honours or recognition. It is no lon, 
the custom to bury him or to raise a memorial tablet to 
in Westminster Abbey. Lord Macaulay was only buried there 
because he was Lord Macaulay. He is left to his family and 
his circle of friends, and if his circle of friends is large, and 
his friends are warm and sincere, that is only a blessing which 
he shares with men of every kind of merit. Distinguished 
writers like this generally, and have no wish to go out of the 
limits of their home. They wish to be private men, and to 
live and die as private men. They desire to be buried where 
they have lived. Wordsworth lies at Grasmere, and South 
at Crosthwaite, and Charles Lamb at Edmonton, and th 
graves have met with the treatment they themselves met with 
in their lives. Wordsworth’s grave is kept with simple and 
affectionate reverence at Grasmere, because he was well known 
there, and much respected, and because the friends he has left 
there honour his memory. Charles Lamb's grave is neglected, 
becauge his lot in life was cast in London and its suburbs, and 
no one notices his neighbour much, or has any great care for 
literature, in a suburban town. In each case, that has hap- 
— which might have been expected, and we may perhaps 

ose the wonder which the sight of Charles Lamb’s grave pro- 










t first the sight may awakcn a little disappointment, and 
even indignation. If only the vicar, or the churchwardens, or 








the nettles, at least, — be uprooted. But as we get a little 
accustomed to the sight, we find it fits, not inaptly, into our 
associations with Charles Lamb. He had 
solemn and decorous, and would perhaps have borne the 
thought of a neglected ve as well asany one. Hibs life is 
quite as in’ ing as his writings are; and much of the at- 
tachment which he has inspired, even in those who never 
knew him except in print, arises from the sympathy which his 
story excites. He had not much outward prosperity, nor did 
he live a life of much ease. Without complaint, and without 
pretension, he went on plodding through a routine he hated— 
wounded in his affections, i humble pleasures, and de- 
voted to a small circle of friends and intimates. It is because 
he got so much out of a life, shadowed over by so many clouds, 
that he delights us. To have a neglected ve in an ugly 
suburban village was at least a congruous end to such a career. 
He was not a trim man in life, nor one made much of by stran- 
gers. His poetry was all beneath the surface, and he was not 
the man, metaphorically or literally, to wear flowers in his 
button-hole. Death was, in external respects, to him pretty 
much what life was; and he might feel, in a strange way, at 
home if he could realize that he lay under a mat of 
weeds, with no traces of footsteps near, and under the imme- 
diate shadow of the mausoleum of a bank clerk. We can 
fancy that the fitness of the thing would have tickled him, and 





no great sense of the 
































afforded matter for the playfulness, half sportive, half melan- | vokes, in the general sati on produced by the thought that 
choly, with which he saw visions of personal accidents | this is really only a sign of the wise way in which literature 
occurring to himself. Those who remember his letter on an | is treated, and loves to be treated, in d.— London paper. 





Undertaker, and the serious drollery with which he describes 
himself attracted by the little pi of a cheap funeral, 
will easily persuade themselves that his humour would not 
have refused to find some satisfaction in this Edmonton 
grave. 

But ey the vicar, and the churchwardens, and the 
other people of Edmonton would pay a little more attention 
and respect to his grave, if only they had the slightest notion 
who he was. We that the number of ishmen 
who are acquainted with his works is exceedingly small. 
With all his and genuine powers, he can scarcely be 
called a po writer. There is nothing he has left behind 
him which a knows as everyone knows “ Waverley,” 
“Childe Harold,” or —— sea-pieces. A dry humour, 
and a subtlety of style,and a command of pure E words, 
and a vein of delicate e , are things which, if once 
seen and appreciated in a writer, —— very highly, 
but which very few give th ves the trouble to ap- 
preciate. We are ‘all very apt to overrate the influence and re- 
putation of authors whom we ourselves admire; and this is 
especially the case if the writer requires, in order to be ad- 
mired, not only a relish for a certain kind of intellectual effort, 
but also a sympathy with a certain sort of moral excellence. 
Charles Lamb was one of the brightest wits and one of the 
noblest characters of the generation that has just passed away. 
But his fun is rather recondite, and might easily have no 
charms for those whose notions of fun are of a broader kind. 
He was, ss Wordsworth said of him, “ good, if e’er a good | to the throne, r the “ transfer” — 
man lived.” But his was not of the sort that the | as it is commonly called—of the “ s Library,” in 1823, by 

of. The goodness of a man who | George IV. to Eotieh. acon, Se shnenen of » Uawsy 
has a strong sense, among many personal of the | had made itself gradually felt at 5 De al tg 
value of life, who has a horror of phraseology that he would | quired to demonstrate the and well-established truth, that 
consider unmeaning or sectarian, and whose good deeds have | it is much more difficult to acquire than to dispose of anything, 
all been done at home, hardly answers to the popular estimate | the facts in question would furnish a very ap exam- 
of a good man. We cannot expect all the world to care about | ple. They show, at least, in a curiously : 
such a character, and it is, perhaps, better that when feeling is wat on coer tas © on Ge Onn eh Senn ene 
absent its absence should be ised. At any rate, there | moment, of the literary treasures collected during many 
is no nonsense or hypocrisy about the Edmonton authorities. 
They have no artificial enthusiasm for the man in their 
churchyard. They do not trouble their heads about , and 
they do not pretend to. All this is, however, in a great de- 
gree, a matter of chance, and some day probably there will be 
a vicar, a beadle, or sexton at Edmonton who is devoted to his 
“ Essays of Elia,” and will clear the nettles away. 

This churchyard, or indeed any churchyard—only that the 
Edmonton churchyard is a little more lected than most 
others—may also awaken in us a few ons as to literary 
influence generally. Li workers, like all others, are 
gathered into the common grave, not only in the sense that 
they themselves perish, but their ceases, ex in 
rare instances, to have any great prominence, and is lost in the 
general influence of the on the present. There have been 
a few writers, such as Luther, and Bacon, and Voltaire, who 
have really moulded the thoughts of ae generations 
in a way so distinctly their own that we cannot lose the sense 
of their personal ence in the contemplation of the general 
history of human thought. But, with most wri this is not 
80. They are but of a eral movement. carry 
the thinking world some little way in a particular n, 
and then that which they have done becomes absorbed in the 
general way of thinking which is habitual to the men and the 





ROYAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
BY P. F. 8. H. 


“Alii quidem equos amant, alii aves, alii feras; mihi verd a 
puerulo mirandum acquirendi et possidendi libros insedit deside- 
rium.’’—Julianus Imperator. 

To those lovers of books who care merely for the easy plea- 
sures of light reading, or who are chiefly interested in curious 
and out-of-the-way w as well as to the student of the more 
serious branches of | g and literature, the “ Royal Libra- 
ry” at Windsor Castle offers not a few points of interest. The 
nature, objects, and merits of this establishment (though, as a 
matter of course, of a strictly private character) deserve all the 
more to be noticed, as it has, up to the present, been but v 
little known—one might almost feel inclined to say ignored— 
by most people, excepting those at and about the For 
this ae we do Poe yr Ang on ane with no 

i pleasure that, at the ofa we 
some short time ago, what, in our own individual instance, 
may well be called a voyage of to Windsor Castle, 
in order to treat ourselves to a short, but delightful feast upon 
some of the treasures and curiosities to be found in its library. 

The origin of the present “ Royal Library” at Windsor can 
be said to date only the accession of King William IV. ; 
for it was that ey whe, shortly after he had succeeded 
A. A its «i Sin ce 

































with much care, and at great cost, by order of one’s ancestors ; 
and, on the other, how much labour and time it 
replace such intellectual stores for the future benefi 
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more than 
five thousand choice volumes, forming the “ King’s Lil 
by merely writing a short note; whereas it has almost 
the time allotted 7 to one entire generation to 

the forty thousand volumes, which now supply at W: 
the place of the older collection as it is now to be seen at 
British Museum—where, until recently, it has been generally 
looked upon as a monument of royal munificence. As the 
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of men up to whom Wordsworth 
was the source of all was definite in feeling, and 
to whom vision of a new Christian 
sophy. knew no wit like the wit of Charles , and 








i in which Wordsworth sketched the character | the memorials of labourers in a hundred fields of labour, and f part 
ond eons ‘of his friend, he tells us that he meant the ear- in each field the labourer that is dead has done something. at Geslinges, and was, ino ceenge BS of equally sostudve cal 
lier portion of the piece to be placed on Lamb’s tombstone, | Even the bank clerk whose shrine overshadows the resting- | injudicious ty, — > upon 
but that other ts had been made. The visitor to | place of Charles Lamb probably kept some books and accounts | occasion of his coronation, by a yr 
Edmonton may see what wes the fasion that wes petfuered that, without him, might have been kept less well. The officer | from among the Senate of the above university. _—- 
to Wordsworth’s. It by declaring that Lamb’s meek oo cpieing SA dee agg Oe the reputation | then, become rather a matter of doubt, whether a 
and mirth “no more shall gladden our domestic | and success o' —— of the | men had any right to exercise their individual liberality 
hearth.” It goes on to assure the deceased that he is not all | present day, and the army ofthe present day, are creations | expense of a foundation over which the corporation, by whom 
lost—and that bis writings shall “ win many bosom | of numberless efforts in time But the officers and th had merely been Sor congratulatory parposss, 
this 
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gitt, nor what advantage, besides the barren satisfaction of a 
gracious acceptance of this loyal present, accrued to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, to console it for the otherwise irreparable 
loss of this much-cherished volume from amongst the rarities 
and treasures of its ancient and famous library. Besides this 
Psalter, there are, among the retained works, some of the 
earliest printed books with a date—such as the vellum Caxton, 
the rare Aldine Virgil of 1505, the Doctrynal of Sapyence, and 
the much-prized copy of Shakspeare of 1632, which was given 
by Charles I. to Sir Thomas Herbert immediately before his 
execution, and bears that unfortunate monarch’s signature upon 
the title- . There were also retained the following works: 
—Boccacio’s De Mulieribus Claris, folio, Ulme; Joannes 
Zainer, 1473, editio princeps; Dialogus Creaturarum Morali- 
zatus, folio, Goude ; Gerardus de Leeu, 1482 ; Falconia, Proba, 
Excerptum e Maronis Carminibus, etc. 4to; Glanvilla, De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, in folio maximo; Horatii Opera, 
Landini, Venetiis, 1483, folio, Josephus, De Bello, Ju- 
daico, Latine, folio, Rome, per Arnoldum Pannartz, 1475; 
Lectantius, Rome, folio, 1468; Missale ad usum Eccle- 
siw Sarisburiensis, folio, Rotho i, Martin Morin, 1497—be- 
sides a goodly number of other old books, chiefly Greek and 
Roman classics, and last, but not least, the finest extant manu- 
script copy of the Shah Jehan Namah, written in beautiful 
Persian , With numerous and costly illuminations and 
pictures, of an equally rare and curious character, and very 
perfect after their fashion. 

The first step towards the formation of a new “ Royal Li- 


brary,” to rep what had been the “ King’s Library,” con- 
sisted in the appointment of Mr. Glover to the Cas 
created, of “ Librarian to the King.” This gentleman had, 


before the “transfer” of the above collection, occupied the post 
of sub-librarian, and was thereupon made keeper of the royal 
collections of prints and drawings. The retained works above 
enumerated were also committed to his care; and, when he 
assumed his new office, it was determined that the contem- 
ated formation, or rather compilation, of a new collection of 
to be worthy of the name of “ Royal Library,” should 
forthwith be commenced. It was in the year 1833 that the 
Private Library of King George IIL, as well as what was 
termed his “ Nobleman’s Library,” at Windsor Castle, and his 
“Gentleman's Library” at another palace, the Private Libra- 
ries of Queen Charlotte from Kew, and the Prince Regent's 
Library Carlton House, were brought together for this 
rpose at Cumberland Lodge, in Windsor Great Park, in 
which place the books, maps, and papers of William Duke of 
Cumberland were already Tept. 
7 membra of miscellaneous literature, piled to- 
into one heap, formed the incongruous mass 
out of which, under the auspices of Mr. Glover, was to be re- 
suscitated the body of the “ Royal Library.” It need hardly 
be mentioned that, with such a process, the quantity of volumes 
assembled was, Dat ae ree jar greater than the value of the 
works it comp: . These consisted chiefly of old, but by no 
means choice, editions of ancient and modern classics of nearly 
all countries in Europe; but there were also topographical 
works mainly relating to Great Britain, county histories, a mul- 
titude of ancient historical works, mostly in Latin, and many 
relating to the middle ages of Italy, France, and Germany, 
written in the languages of their respective countries. There 
were also some early printed books—such as several Aldines 
and Elzevirs—but in a few instances only of some rarity or 
value. Mediocrity and confusion were the predominant fea. 
tures of this accumulation of chaotic wisdom ; which was not 
enhanced by.the circumstance that it was represented chiefly 
by a motley number of duplicates and triplicates. 
ont a note ee however, a o— pane —_ 
w to the —— roominess for proper' > 
tering the miscellaneous multitude of books, aur wonivel jentin 
situation, owing to its distance from the royal residence. It 
fore, decided that all these so repeatedly transported 
volumes should un one more removal before they were 
to be finally deposited at Windsor Castle itself. The internal 
poe ner and fitting up of the apartments destined to hold 
the library was intrusted to Sir J Wyattville. 

The part of the Castle in which they are situated faces to 
wards the north, overlooking a corner of the town of Wind- 
sor, and, somewhat further off, Eton. It was built by order of 
Queen Elizabeth, and formed, for many years, the suite of 
rooms specially devoted to the royal residence. These apart- 
ments are spaci and elegant in their distribution. The 
largest of them, which is very fine both in its size and propor- 
tions, measures nearly eighty feet in length, and is very well 
lighted, both as a room and as a library, by seven large win- 
dows, commanding a fine view over the beautiful landscape, 
from which it acquires additional stateliness to the eye of the 
holder, Not far from this noble apartment is the curious and 
elegant Blenheim Room—so called because it was there that 
ao Anne, whilst sitting in her favourite boudoir, received 

first news of the famous victory gained by the great Duke 
of Marlborough. It is a small polygonal chamber, constructed 
in the form of a lantern in the turret over the Norman gate- 
way, and is, therefore, exquisite both in shape and site. For- 
mertly it was a bay to King Henry VIL’s room, adjoining the 
end of Queen Elizabeth's Gallery; and in it used to be hung 
the flags presented each year upon the anniversary of the cele- 
brated battle by the great duke and bis direct male descen- 
dants, up to the present day, but which are now deposited in 
another part of the Castle.* Through each of its four narrow, 
bat light and airy, windows, one enjoys a different prospect for 
many miles around, over the wel “tabered country and the 

pastures bordering upon the banks of the, here as yet 
unpolluted and clear, river Thames. All these views offer so 
many charming pictures of “smiling fields,” so truly English 
in their character, that one would have to seek in vain for 
their equals in many other countries. There is, at least to 
our knowledge, hardly any other library which could rival 
this one at Windsor Castle with to its situation, and 
the charms of its surroundings. In all these respects it is 
truly royal, as well as in the character of its furniture, which 
is sumptuous and comfortable without being gaudy, and in its 
architectural decorations, which are sufficiently ornamental 
without being either extravagant or tasteless. 
Let the reader only fancy himself seated in one of those 
substantial and commodious arm-chairs, either in the large 





rooni.or in the Blenheim Chamber, turning over the leaves of | — man: 


& curious book, or gazing in a tranquil state of mind, through 





* Before the appropriation of the suite of apartments to the pur- 
of the Royal Library the turret which was built by lal 
was used a8 a place of deposit for the Marlborough flags. Ac- 
terms by which the Duke holds the castle of Blen- 
to send annually to Windsor Castle, on the anni- 
Versary of the battle, a white silk banner with the “Fleur de Lys” 


pw gine Fo peng last received was laid in the 





one of the windows looking down u the rural scenes be- 
low, and he will realize to his mind that which the ancient 
Romans called the otium cum dignitate. That the chiefs of that 
imperial were accustomed to associate this sentiment 
of theirs with similar places, is proved by the silent, yet elo- 
quent testimony afforded by the magnificent ruins of the va- 
rious imperial libraries in and about the Eternal City. The 
still imposing remains of the libraries of Tiberius and Diocle- 
tian at Rome, and those of Hadrian at Tivoli, are worthy 
monuments of the high estimation in which literature and 
learning were held by those great rulers. : 

But to return from Imperial Rome to Royal Windsor. Sir 
Jeffry Wyattville terminated, in 1834, the necessary prepara- 
tion of the suite of apartments which were henceforth to con- 
tain the collections of the Royal Library. During the follow- 
ing years, the books, which had been provisionally collected 
at Cumberland Lodge, were gradually brought to the Castle, 
and there deposited in the various presses specially prepared 
for their reception. The plan according to which these vo- 
lumes were finally arranged and put to rest after their nume- 
rous adventures and vicissitudes, partook, however, in its cha- 
racter and execution, more of the architectural than the biblio- 
graphic. To judge by the results of the combined operations 
of the knight and the librarian, the individuality and views of 
the former seem evidently to have predomi ; for, aceord- 
ing to his judgment, bibliographic considerations were 
rously subordinated to architectural design and exigencies, 
and the books were, consequently, marshalled upon the va- 
rious shelves merely after their size, and without any 
to their contents, in strict accordance to the established prin- 
ciples of proportion, uniformity, and outward beauty. Folios 
filled the two lower shelves ; then came, in regular succession, 
quartos, octavos, and duodecimos, all secundum ordinem—pre- 
senting to the admiring spectator scrupulously symmetrical 
rows and covers of a proper style of book furniture. 

This sort of on however tasteful and elegant in 
itself, will very probably be less convenient and pleasing to the 
more serious student than to the mere looker-on; but then, let 
it be remembered, for the sake of Mr. Jeffry Wyattville, that he 
was not the original inventor of such a system. He merely 
imitated what other people had done before. For, “‘ Big books 
on the lower, and little books on the upper shelves; but let 
them be nicely bound, was a mode of patronizing lite- 
rature which was as well known in the Vicus San us, 
or the Argiletum, as in Little Britain or Pall Mall. Some 
specimens of collectors of this class has been embalmed for us 
by Seneca, and others of them have their little niches in the 
galleries of their satirical poets. But the brilliant invention 
of what the bookbinders call ‘ dummies,’ ap to have been 
reserved for the moderns, although somet! approximating 
towards it has been noticed on the walls of a room in the 
house of the tragic poet at Pompeii.” 

After what has already been stated, it is but natural that, in 
such a collection of books, early French memoirs and indiffe- 
rent romances were numerous to superfluity ; but we must re- 
frain from mentioning their number and proportion to the 
other works, lest it should look like an exaggeration. This 
chance assemblage of literature enjoyed its undisturbed re- 
pose for the twenty-four years during which the late Mr. Glo- 
ver held the office of Librarian to the Queen, in that order in 
which it had been definitely arranged upon its installation at 
Windsor Castle. 

But thanks to the, in such matters, ever-active and benefi- 
cial influence of the late Prince Consort Je tery AT 
aS Mr. Woodward, the j y ap 
successor to former librarian, the whole régime of the royal 
library of late, undergone the most essential and salutary 
changes. It was only natural that he whose mind was so 
clear, refined and cultivated, could not bear the idea that there 
should be under the very roof of his own residence a collection 
of more than forty thousand volumes next to useless, merely 
because of the want of order and proper —————. On 
the other hand, it is no wonder that, until he took the matter 
into his own eration, the royal library, though contain- 
ing much riches, was not much more than an almost nominal 
ap to the furniture of the royal household, and that 
the not unimportant office of Librarian to the Queen had, from 
want of due encouragement, gradually into a mere 
sinecure. 

The interest which the late Prince Consort took in this spe- 
cial subject, so congenial to his general character, tartes, and 
disposition, soon communicated itself to others. Under his 
influence the Royal Library assumed, as a useful establish- 
ment, new life. There is something touchingly illustrative— 
since he is no more—with reference to the character and worth 
of the man, in the sort of relation in which the royal patron 
of learning and the fine arts at large placed hii f towards 
this more private object of his attention. When he was resid- 
ing at Windsor Castle, most of his leisure hours were spent in 
the apartments of the Royal Library. There he delighted in 
looking at the curious works of art and of literature, not 
merely with the eye of what is commonly understood by the 
appellation of a “ connoisseur,” but with the keen and rapid 

ance of a real critic; for he not only knew what he was 

ooking at, but was also fully able to reason upon and to judge 
of the many varied subjects which there came under his no- 
tice. There, also, he used to discuss the future objects and 
arrangements of the Library—how matters were to be ma- 
n , and in what branches new acquisitions should be made, 
in order to increase the value of what was already extant. 


And thither he was in the habit of conducting his children, in | 


order to infuse into their minds part of his own love for what 
was accomplished, elegant, and refined. He likewise encou- 
raged the various members of the household, as well as the 
guests sta at the Castle, to avail themselves of these re- 
sources for t recreation, and for the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge; and, by his care, oy ee made easily and 

y accessible to all who felt inclined to t by the 
d t advantages offered. It was in such places and 
at such times that the Prince ought to have been seen, in order 
a to appreciate the man. Those who have merely 
known him upon state occasions, or in public, will hardly be 


| able to realize to themselves his picture as he was in private 
| life, when treed from the irksome restraints of re 


Seo netennl 
and officiality. There the reserve of the Prince, w natural 


people mistook for pride, vanished altogether 
before the kin of the man’s warm heart. And, 
when all his finer quali and feeli came into play, the 
casual observer id not but be ly gratified at what he 
was contemplating. Being as su in mind as he was in 


position, he knew well how, at the same time, daily to exer- 

cise that superiority, and also to make those with whom he 

might happen to be in more familiar converse tor the 
paing eee eos 


























































that delight- | people while 
generation into 


ting than soothing influence upon those whom it is meant.to 


please. 

Although the plans of the Prince with respect to the Royal 
Library, as red gende to the many other matters of more 
public importance that interested him, have been immaturely 
arrested, one may venture to hope that they will be carried 
out to the extent to which he himself intended to see them 
fulfilled. These plans, to state them briefly, were to form a 
good gentleman's and diplomatist’s library—to be particularly 
well supplied in the departments of general art and history; 
after that, to be well provided with topographical, genealogi- 
cal, and heraldic works of reference and of ogee Fh and, as 
for the remainder, to con.ain so much only as would be suffi- 
cient for general knowledge, without ot eee. | professional 
completeness in any of its other branches. All this can, of 
course, only be accomplished after some time ; for the work of 
arranging the different de nts jn a useful and systematic 
manner, of cataloguing ali the books, and of supplying the va- 
rious deficiencies, is a slow and laborious one. Yet, when it is 
completed, it must be matter of satisfaction to know that the 
home of the best of living sovereigns is not wanting in one of 
the chief means for insuring the igtellectual and moral welfare 
of her children. 


——_——___——_—_— 


FOOD FALLACIES. 


The reader is advised not to skip this clever article, extracted 
from a London paper. He may not 
but he can scarcely fail to be interested.—Zd. Alb. 

Of the many fallacies which have worried humanity, the 
notion that some articles of diet affect the eater’s character 
seems to endure the longest. It is one of the few ideas which 
have never succumbed even to the direct teaching of an ac- 
cepted creed. It influenced Munoo when he stopped the eat- 
ing of pigs, three thousand years ago, and it influences v 
rians now, when they try, in direct opposition to St. Paul, to 
prohibit the eating of beef. Philanthropists every day raise 
some new cry, based, if not avowedly, yet secretly, on an idea 
which seems to have had always an attraction for social re- 
formers. Teetotallers attack alcohol, not ouly because it will 
make men drunk, but because when it does not make them so 
it impairs their moral perceptions. The enemies of tobacco 
assert that the races which smoke gradually lose their ener- 
gies, and sink into the somnolent state which is said, in the 
teeth of evidence, to distinguish the votaries of the weed. The 
vegetarians who met last week at the Crystal Palace asserted 
that flesh used as food unduly developed the passions, and 
while drinking milk, which has all the qualities of flesh to ex- 
cess, still denounced rump steak as provocative of moral evil. 
Similar ideas may be traced in our ordinary literature. 
The fancy that flesh-eating imparts co’ is almost univer- 
sal, and even Macaulay quotes writers who alleged that beef 
was one source of the fierceness which distinguished the Eng- 
lish yeoman. Travellers constantly describe the diet of diffe- 
rent races as affecting their manifest character, and English- 
men of the middle class almost believe that potatoes, because 
they are eaten by Irishmen, have in them some subtle quality 
of improvidence. That curious fancy exactly indicates the 
origin of the general idea. The Englishman sees or hears that 
the Irish are improvident, and that they eat potatoes, and his 
mind, ignorant of any adverse facts, refuses to disconnect the 
ideas. Convince him that the Dutch people, the most indus- 
trious and thrifty in Europe, in all things the opposite of the 
Irish, also live on potatoes, and he at once perceives the ab- 
surdity of his half-uttered thought. Ile has reasoned from a 
single instance, as the tee’ er does when he says that the 
Swedes are not a ey race because the nk, and as 
the v does, w he says flesh stupifies, because he 
knows some ishmen make themselves stupid with flesh, 
adress mat ha hon 

The infinite ility no effect whatever 
upon the eral qualition phe subject has never beca fairly 
' we will, by and by, point out one apparent 
exception, but that is the conclusion to which all the known 
facts seem to point. Judged by them, both the vegetarians 

vequnaiame are alike hopelessly in the wrong. 
Comines, who that the English were fierce because they 
fed on great shins of beef, expressed an idea still universal, but 
wholly o— to facts. Man has never been braver than the 
Roman soldier, who lived upon bread and vinegar. The high- 
est powers of endurance were displayed in the seventeenth 
century by the Dutch, whose main food then, as now, was 
stewed vegetables and bread. The English peasant, who is one 
of the bravest men in existence, lives upon bread, with bacon, 
perb on Sundays; and the Irishman, who fights the bat- 
tles of the Saxon in every quarter of the globe, is reared on 
tatoes and milk. The converse, however, is just as true. 
The Hindoo Sepoy, who will not touch flesh, is a coward com- 
pared to the English officer, who rises flushed with beefsteak 
to pursue him ; and the Chinese, who will eat a.ything, from 
a rat to a peach, is, on the whole, not a fighting character. 
The vegetarians think that animal food inflames the passions, 
but the men who perpetrated the massacres of Cawnpore were 
all strict vee, and the worst orgies of an obscene wor- 
ship are still perpetrated by Sivaites, to whom bread is too 
“strong” a diet. The civilized classes of Europe eat meat, 
and the uncivilized classes do not; and on the whole, the for- 
mer aie the milder of the two; but in India the case is re- 
versed, and the Brahmin who accepts Mr. Brotherton’s fancies 
is a gentleman by the side of the Mehter, who eats the English 
qutemes’s dinner. The mass of mankind everywhere, ex- 
cept in the United States, are vegetarians from poverty ; in the 
few countries where they are not, we have in the United States 
perhaps the best average peasantry; in Tartary, an almost un- 
civilized race ; in South America, a thoroughly savage people ; 
and in Lapland, one of the most inoffensive of all the tribes of 
men. We cannot enter into the effect of separate articles of 
diet, for that would require a volume; but the most popular 
of all human food-prejudices, the dislike to pork, seems to have 
no foundation. classes of Americans live on it, and it 
is the meat most eaten by our agricultural labourers. The 
Chinese of the tropics scarcely get any other; and we believe 
it is the only flesh which reaches the Southern slaves. None 
of them ; and the notion was, we believe, first born of 
the dislike of all men to the dirty habits of the pig, —who, b 
the way, is not half so dirty a feeder as the duck—and, 
secondly, of the dyspeptic prejudices of an overcultivated, 
much-writing class. 

We a possible exception to this theory, or rather 
denial of the to theorize, and we give it for fairness’ sake. 
The races which live on rice seem to lose some of their manli- 
ness. But the exception, often quoted, only proves 
the rule, for the Mussulman of gal, who eats an , is 


just as unmanly as the Hindoo, who eats rice; and the same 
eating rice in the Mauritius, develop in one 
a fine independent race of labourers. The 


ree with its conclusions; . 
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The case is just as weak as against tobacco. A recent 
asse that all the races which smoke have gradu- 

ly become inert. But,as a matter of fact, the French smoke 
just as much as the Turks, while the sharpest of mankind 
actually chew the leaf without the slightest loss of vitality. 
The Portuguese are great smokers, and seem to have lost their 
energy, but they do not smoke more than Italians, who are 
just now upsetting the world. Englishmen out of England 
often smoke excessively ; but the calm race who, in 1857, with 
cigars in their lips, turned on the Sepoys, with “ hubblebub- 
bles” at theirs, had not lost their comparative energy. Indivi- 
duals may suffer and do, but the universality of a practice 
which makes the beginner sick, and is therefore not adopted 
simply because it is “ nice,” is a sufficient proof that it supplies 


some want of the human frame. The probability is that in | 


modern times, when a thousand new agencies are at work to 
increase the action of the heart, the consumption of tobacco, 
which reduces that action, is beneficial to the health. But as 
all races smoke without change in their moral qualities, or, as 
in the Italian case, with beneficial change, the moral effect of 
tobacco must be imperceptible. 

Alcohol seems a more doubtful point, but the evidence is 
still against its moral importance. There are in this case 
some very broad facts patent to all men. The Mussulman 
races, who do not drink, are not better than the Christian races 
who do, but are decidedly worse, more “ lecherous, treacher- 
ous,” and disposed at once to chicanery and to violent crime. 
Most European convicts, greedy for gin, are gentlemen by the 
side of most Madras Mussulmans, we look on the gin drink- 
ing as a great deal worse than a habit, for instance, of poison- 
ing babies. The Scotch, with some foibles, are, as a whole, a 
very excellent race, a great deal better than the Greeks, say, 
who, on the whole, avoid drunkenness. They certainly are 
much more progressive and clearer witted than the temperate 
Hindoos, and incomparably less given to violent crime than 
the abstemious Arabs. e people of France, essentially a 
sober race—though, with the new demands on their energies, 
habits of et there—are as a whole far more 
bloodthirsty and iven to kindliness than those of Eng- 
land, never yet quo’ as examples of sobriety. As to intal- 
lect, the intellectual work of the world now-a-days is done 
almost exclusively by the races to whom alcohol is not forbid- 
den ; and the Jews, the only race whose creed definitely sanc 
tions wine, have done, and are doing much of the head work 
of Europe. Recent investigation, indeed, seems to prove that 
the influence of alcohol on the brain is distinctly preservative. 
Meat will partially supply its place, but while “ corn” will and 
does maintain the hand-worker, it leaves the brain-worker 
with a special liability to break down. He needs, also, “ wine,” 
whether he takes it in Christi, Bass’s ale, or a diurnal 
glass of pale sherry. The Hindoo has never produced thought 
such as the German, with his head half filled with beer and 
his stomach with food, evolves as he follows the cloud from his 


zation of docile negro try throughout the seceded South 
between New Year's be — Easter 1863, we may be sure 
they will be clamoring for the removal of the dent and 
the decapitation of every general in the field who fails to pass 
a satisfactory examination in the catechism of the Boston 
—_ 

here is no it use, perhaps, in offering medicine to pa- 
tients who think themeaives the Lord’s payelclane ; but we 
have been so forcibly struck with the manly good sense and 
wisdom exhibited by a recent British writer upon slavery and 
its future in America that we cannot refrain from commendin 
his pages to the “men of honour, poets, and philosophers, 
who “ rally to the support” of a proclamation and call it a 
policy. We do this the more willingly that the said poets and 
philosophers have already loudly lauded this writer whom 
they evidently have not read. 

Prof. Cairnes, of Queen’s College, Galway, has written a 
book on the “Slave Power” in which he adopts the northern 
view of our civil conflict with rare earnestness, and argues it 
with equal candour and ability. To say that we go with him 
in all his conclusions would be extrav: t; but the “ poets 
and philosophers” have indorsed him with an unanimous em- 
phasis which the professor will probably be sensible enough 
to take at its real value, when he finds how utterly incapable 
his voluble admirers are of following him through his 
thoughtful and patient study of the great social problem he is 
examining. 

Professor Cairnes, while he heartily approves the war policy 
of the North and recognizes the wrong done to free principles 
by the glittering vail thrown over the rebellion in certain 
quarters of European society, has the co to declare that 
if the North should attempt to extirpate slavery by force it 
would endanger not only its own liberties but the happiness 
and existence of the black race itself; and he is absurd enough 
to believe, apparently, that the establishment of despotism at 
the North and the entire devastation of the South are not ob- 
jects to the pees of which genius, honour, and humanity 
can be expected or even requ to rally. 

He even doubts whether the armed infusion into the South 
of a “leaven of loyalty,” from the free states might not be at- 
tended with grave dangers to the nm of the country, and he 
goes so far as to express the belief that the only feasible solu- 


-| tion of the difficulties before us, if the South obstinately re- 


jects reunion, will be found in the inclosure of the slave con- 
federacy upon the Gulf by a preponderating weight of free 
states. To attempt emancipatio# by force over the vast area 
of the actual slave states Professor Cairnes pronounces 
hopeless and even wicked, for the following among other 
reasons, which we submit with all due erence to our 
friends, the “ poets and philosophers :” “ Even on the assump- 
tion that the spirit of the federal government and of the north- 
ern people was excellent (which must be doubted), would the 





beloved pipe. There may be objections to alcohol on the 
ground of cost, or of its tendency to lead to excess, as there 
may be objections to tobacco or to a flesh diet, but no moral 
deterioration is evident as following from a national habit of 
—a spirituous drink, or smoking, or eating meat. The 
fancy in all cases is a fancy, produced by the ever-increasing 
crave a. heartsick with the misery they see among 
them, to substitute physical change while they can, for the 
— amelioration which is so tedious so wasteful of human 


—_—»>—____—__ 
TO POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS. 

The remarks that follow are borrowed from the N. Y. 
World of Thursday, where they appear editorially under the 
heading: “ A British Anti-Slavery Man on Armed Emancipa- 
tion.” An allusion will be observed in them to an article in 
the Adantic Monthly, for the current month, from the pen of 
Mr. Emerson. Having read that expected contribution to po- 
litical literature, we can honestly say that it is one of the very 
smallest conceivable emanations from a mind that is in many 
respects great and original. Three-fourths of its assumptions 
of facts challenge flat contradiction. It contains no close ar- 
gument whatever; and is at best but a windy stimulant to 
unreasoning and noxious prejudice. ; 

It is a curious, but, in respect to the real and serious in- 
terests of American society, a very alarming fact that the 
great question of slavery, which is essentially a question of 
public economy and social science, demanding for its reason- 
able treatment the gravest and most mature cultivation of the 
faculties which make a statesman, should have been aban- 


doned by a kind of public lassitude and apathy to the most 
ignorant and inconsiderate of the educated 


task of protecting the negro be feasible in the South? Through- 
out the whole slave domain, but especially in the more south- 
ern states, there are, as we know, vast alone of wilderness. 
Over these wanders a white population, idle, lawless, and 
cherishing for the negro a contempt which emancipation 
would quickly turn into hatred. Now, remembering what 
has happened in those West India islands which offer the 
nearest analogy to the present case—for example, Trinidad— 
is it not almost certain that, as soon as freedom was decreed, 
the negroes would betake themselves to the vwlds, and, dis- 

rsed through this vast region, what would-be their fate? 
i could be protected? They would encounter the 
white in a condition as wretched as theirown. They would 
acquire his vagabond tastes. They would emulate his idle- 
_ ee bend im —_ oar 3 vast a on. 

he growth o! we — the 
too probable a ee be that the whole South would be 
abandoned to the dominion of nature, and the negro and the 
white man go to rain ther.” 

Wretched Professor Cairnes, who, possessing no spark of 
genius, virtue, or honour, can attempt, by consi tions such 
as these, to deter “ and philosophers” from sacrificing 
millions of men and the hopes of a whole continent upon the 
altar of their own unchained conceit and their own undiscip- 
lined passions. 


——__@——_————. 
BUCEPHALUS SPOILS A PHOTOGRAPH. 


“ Arma virumque cano.” Arms and the man we sing—the 
rifle and the hero who first taught the invincible youth of 
Brompton to give it “a sharp cant — at the word 
“one,” and who has since led his followers t! mang | 
an almost impossible manceuvre on the downs of Brighton. 





metropolis in the person of one of their most redoubtable ge- 


|nerals. Lord Ranelagh has been to the Camp at Chilons ; 


| has fraternized with the Emperor of the French; and has as- 
One might have expected that the existing rebellion, | 


sisted at a French review, clad inal! his war-paint as a Volun- 


forcing us, as it does, to look our national relations with this | teer, and mounted on the most terrible and most martial-look- 


institution directly in the face, and demanding of us that our | ing of English chargers. An accident 


public policy, as well sr as civil, shall take its existence 
into the account, would b patient and profound thought 
on the subject in the high places of the land. So far is this 
from being the case that the slightest attempt to insist upon 
reason reflection in this direction, if it escapes denuncia- 
tion as “fanaticism” by good people who fancy themselves to 
be conservative when they are simply cowardly, is certain to 
be execrated as “ compromising” by foolish people who fancy 
themselves to be reformers when they are simply reckless. 
The one class dismiss all the grave issues sure to be raised by 
the President’s proclamation of emancipation, whether he 
meant them so to be or not, with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders and a sneer about the “Pope’s bull against the 
comet.” The other class rave over the same old state paper, 
like Mr. Emerson in the current number of a New England 
magazine, and politely shoulder all querists and skeptics there 
anent into outer darkness, with the bland assumption that 
“every spark of intellect, every virtuous feeling, every reli- 
gusket, every man of honour, every poet, every philoso- 
pher—all rally to its support !” ‘ 

Between these owls and these screaming eagles, these blink- 
ers of all difficulties on the one hand and these jubilant tailors 
ef Tooley street on the other, what hope is there of our ever 
hitting upon any public policy which shall be neither stolid 
nor insane, neither i ible to the necessity of progress 
which the great shock of secession has made inevitable, nor 
indifferent to the rights and the obstacles which must be 
honoured and accounted with in the readjustment of our na- 
tional economy ? : 

Our chief perils at this moment are, it must be said, from 
the exaltation of the enthusiasts who think the war ended be- 


ion the penalty of obstinate rebellion. These peo: 

are the real hasheesh-eaters of America, for whom time and 
space have no more existence than for the heroes and heroines 
of the “ Arabian Nights” tales, and unless slavery shall have 
been successfully supplanted by a tranquil and happy organi- 


alone prevented the en- 
tire spectacle being handed down to remote posterity. 
Struck probably by the warlike aspect and eagle glance of the 
British chief, as he satfon horseback near, the Emperor of the 
French was very anxious to have their two phowogrephe taken 
together. Ranelagh at once consented. High military 
rank has its duties as well as its privileges. It was not Lord 
Ranelagh’s business to shrink from a eee ot prominence 
which he is the last person in the world to have courted. Un- 
fortunately, resembling, as he does, in most things, Alexander 
the Great, Lord resembles him also in this, that he 
has a Bucephalus for his steed. Alexander the Second was 
willing, for the sake of his brother Volunteers, and in deference 
to the wishes of the Emperor, to be taken, but Bucephalus the 
Second preferred keeping g up his character to the last. Hehad 
no notion of giving in ‘ Brompton in the pre- 
sence of so many horses from parts. He knew what 
was expected of an English horse who accidently found him- 
self the centre of attraction. Nothing could tempt him to as- 
sume for an instant any attitude but of the most bellicose 
impatience. He determined to paw and caracole to the last. 
His eye went on flashing fire, and he kept on making demi- 
yoltes. This untoward and unexpected circumstance alone 
hindered the two iflustrious photographs from being taken to- 
ther. Had it not been for this, future ages might have won- 
Soced—dissriown rum—which was French 
and which was the lish Volunteer. Nothing is left for the 
nymphs of Brompton but to deplore the loss and to hope for 
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Lord Ranelagh himself appears to have th 
full importance and the grandeur of the occasion which 
brought him into such close jux with the Emperor 
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of the Penny Press, who usually hand down 


crowning honour has been vouchsafed to the Volunteers of the m 


campaigns, despatches, and orations, to posterity, were unfor- 
tunately not present at the memorable scene. Nothing re- 
mained for his lordship but to tell his own story. A fitting 
opportunity hes presented itself at Brighton, at a festival where 
two swords were to be presented to him in commemoration of 
the civic and military genius he had displayed at the last 
Brighton review. After the performances were over, Lord 
Ranelagh, in a neat and appropriate oration, acknowledged 
the receipt of his brace of excaliburs, and went to describe, for 
the benefit of Volunteers in general, all the honours that had 
been done to him at Chilons. In simple and manly lan- 
guage he depicted the reception he experienced, and in parti- 
cular the sensation his appearance produced upon the French 
a. We must be content, for the present, with this 
modest account till next May, when pictorial art will perhaps 
hang upon the Academy walls a glowing reproduction of the 
scene in question. The enthusiasm with which the narrative 
was received by his audience needs uo apology. The Volun- 
teers of Brighton felt that reparation had at last been made to 
the British Volunteer for all his wrongs. Henceforward the 
prigs at the Horse Guards may sneer as much as they please 
at the fiery deportment of Volunteers, and endeayour to de- 
preciate the military talent of their commanders. Little boys 
may cavil and criticise them as they march along the streets. 
The French ow gel knows better. He has recognised their 

tion and their merits, and French Marshals and French 
uaves have gazed, without the semblance of a smile, upon 
the gorgeous uniform of a Ranelagh. 

The French Emperor, it appears, was not prepared to view, 
in a very friendly 5) irit, the Volunteer movement in this 
country. Till Lord elagh’s visit to the camp at Chilons, 
Napoleon III. had been too much in the habit of regarding the 
movement as directed personally against himself. Lord ne- 
7 is happy to tell us that he was able to set all this right. 

iis shows, among other things, the that may be done— 
even where diplomatists have failed—by a manly. English 


Volunteer going —— in his own honest and unassuming 
way, and telling the 


mperor all about it. We all remember 
the service that the late lamented Mr. Edwin James did at a 
great European crisis by vets Garibaldi and informing him 
of the real state of feeling in country towards Italy. Lord 
Ranelagh has performed quite as noble an action by taking 
matters into his own hands as far as the French Emperor is 
concerned. Ambassadors are very often clumsy even with the 
best intentions. They do not choose the right moments for 
approaching great monarchs. They have none of the soldier- 
like simplicity which frequently finds its way to an em- 
poe heart when courtier-like sperms are of no use, 

rd Ranelagh felt this, and told the Emperor, simply and 
straightforwardly, that he had been deceived. Though at 
Brighton Lord h is only a plain colonel of Volun- 
teers, his influence at the French Court is more than cynical 
men of the world might have apprehended. The humble soldier 
has been in his time the friend of an illustrious monarch, 
amid the relaxations of social life. Using his privilege as he 
might, he assured the Emperor, “on the honour of — 
man and of an old friend,” that all the attacks that been 
made on him at Volunteer m were mere “ after-dinner” 
speeches. His byrne | had been in England, and knew that 
after-dinner men would say what they would not — it had 
not been after dinner. Volunteers abuse the French Emperor? 
*Pon honour, nothing of the kind, not at least when they were 
sober. The best of princes might believe an old acquaintance. 
A few intoxicated individuals might now and then inveigh 

inst England’s worthiest “> As a rule, however, the 
English Volunteer felt nothing but the warmest esteem and 
affection for the French Emperor, Damn the eyes of the 
French? ’Pon honour—quite a mistake—not a bit of it. The 
Brompton oe a the a. po tne esty’s war- 
like preparations nothing to at with the prepara- 
tions of the Brom Invinci nor indeed with the Volun- 
teer movement ~ por the gdom. The two things 
were a coincidence and nothing more. His Majesty ha ed 
to be increasing his fleet and training his army. En; men 
happened at one and the same moment to be ising drill 
and up their rifles. There was no connection between 
the two simultaneous preparations—not at all. The Volun- 
teer movement in E dd was too great a movement to be 
mixed up with any personalities. To some such purpose, we 
have no doubt—judging from his Brighton tale,—that Lord 
Renclegh, in the plenitude of officious zeal and of sentimental 
friendship, spoke; and we have not a whit more doubt that 
his Majesty Napoleon ITI. heard him without the least visible 
emotion, except a kind of spasmodic twinkle about his left 


e. 
We can understand and forgive the noble vanity which in- 
duced Lord Ranelagh to couple in his speech to the Brighton 
audience the compliments Bow to himself, with the compli- 
ments paid to the English Volunteers. It is a great thing to 
be taken notice of by a field-marshal in the presence of the 
Emperor. It was also a great stroke of regimental popularity- 
hunting, tg come back to Brighton, and to point out by im- 
plication to the Brighton Volunteers, that even abroad their 
glories were bound up with Lord h’s own name. It 
might be said that good taste should have kept the noble ora- 
tor silent as to the after-dinner Ce ye which French 
liteness had seen fit to pay him. ¢ invidious criticism, 
wever, could only — from people who ae the 
solemn im which Lord seems to at to his 
high position as a Volunteer officer. There can be no ques- 
tion that if that warlike nobleman sincerely thinks the eyes of 
Europe are fixed upon him, he has a right to behave himself 
accordingly. When the head is once turned, the tongue soon 
takes a good deal of licence. Rs 
* * All English Volunteers of sense and wiele yb not 
thank Lord Ranelagh for his ostentatious display of himself 
and his Bucephalus. We wish to arm ourselves and to drill 
ourselves ; but 
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French camp in all the pomp amateur 
eaters. Lord Ranelagh had better confine Lf to his own 


here. Brighton and Brompton are all hisown. Nobody 
pies him as many swords as his admirers He to pay for 
he takes care when he unsheaths them to hold 
ints u 
These, and the of the ~a-liners, 
ably deserve. rg when he a Euro 
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THE BATTLES OF HYDE PARK; NO. 1. 
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"os _ The battle then became general, and, as a policeman 
etitly described it in court, the crowd “pushed each ver yd 


about.” Those who have ever been in the ne 
a “town and gown,” or a street fight of an id, will have 
observed how the rare hard wor gen y falls upon some 
three or four pairs of fists, while the mass of the combat- 
ants for the most part only shout. Heroes single each other 
out, as in a Homeric battle, and the immediate neigh- 
pours stop to gaze in awe and admiration at their 
rowess. Itseemsto have been thus on the present occasion. 
chael Collins, labourer, jumped forward and hit promiscu- 
ously. Timothy M‘Carthy said a word of exhortation to his coun- 
trymen, and then knocked several persons down. Deely, skilful 
hurler of missiles, threw brickbats, and blackened eyes. When- 
ever irresistible vase | struck, Protestants bit the dust. Moyses, 
cabinet-maker, s' forward for a moment, and the heretics 
cheered ; but Timothy Toomey smote him, and he fell. The 
lant Toomey seems to have had an original manner of 
ihting, which the genius of controv invented, as far as 
we can judge, for this particular ion. “Toomey then 
laced his hands on the shoulders of a man before him, and 
icked out furiously. I was kicked in the ribs, and when 
kicked, Toomey cried out, ‘Take that for the Pope.’” So the 
battle raged, till the rain came on and spoiled it, and the champ- 
ions of the Pope were take up. They were fined, with prison 
in default of payment. 

Thus all went off as it should. There was a fight, to please 
the Irish; the fighters were put in prison, to please the public. 
Both sides showed devotion to their cause. * *—London paper, 
Oct. 4. 





~ Drep.—At Asheville, N.C. Sept. 10th, of consumption, SARAH 
Strona, wife of Col. Frank Hampton, C.8.A., of Woodlands, South 
Carolina, and daughter of George Baxter, of New York. 


Diep.—At London, suddenly, on 2d October, WrLL1aM Cross, 
Esq., of the firm of Dennistoun, Cross & Co., of that City, and of 
Dennistoun & Co., New York. 
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The Old World. 

Expecting from hour to hour the arrival of the Australasian, 
Cunard mail steamer of the 11th inst.—on board which vessel 
Lord Lyons will probably be a passenger—we have to note 
the receipt, by sundry other ships, of Queenstown and South- 
ampton advices to the 9th, the mails also of the 4th having 
come to hand since our last week’s summary was made up. 
The items that now call for prominent notice are few in num- 
ber. Perhaps the most gratifying is the reported increase in 
the supply of East Indian, West Indian, Egyptian, Brazilian, 
Turkish (!), and other Cotton, although sanguine editors 
are too much in a hurry in deducing therefrom an al- 
most immediate relief from dependence upon American 
sources. Herein however they are over-matched by 
some of their brethren of this region, who vent their annoy- 
ance at the changed prospect by a charge too comical for any 
imagination save that of an American writer dealing with an 
English topic. It is} gravely hinted that there has been no 
small amount of “ sham” in the published accounts of distress 
among our operatives, got up “ with the not very worthy mo- 
tive of destroying the sympathy of British workingmen with 
the United States” !! One cannot help smiling, even if it be 
sadly, at the small malice and profound ignorance betrayed 
in such a suggestion. Meantime, a continued advance in the 
Liverpool Cotton market shows a continued doubt as to the 
future, or else a further development of an unwholesome spe- 
culative mania. 

The late Proclamation of Mr. Lincoln in respect to Slavery 
has, of course, elicited all sorts of comments from the press, 
which, so far as we have seen them, accord with predilections 
heretofore made manifest. With one, it is the “great card” 
played by the Federals; with another it is the “last card.” 
According to this journal, it is an empty threat; according to 
that, the only road to success. Yet the Daily News, ablest 
and most influential of the pronounced advocates of the North, 
does not attach much importance to it, and complains that, 
“like most of the acts of the Executive of the U. 8., it is feeble 
and halting.” The Times, most persistent and nfalignant in 
its assaults upon the North, thus bitterly epitomises it: “ Where 
he has no power, Mr. Lincoln will set the negroes free. 
Where he retains power, he will consider them slaves.” The 
Daily News, we should add, made a subsequent effort to modify 
the effect of its first impressions. But no one has yet collated 
the Proclamation with the remarkable despatch of Mr. Seward 
of April last,in which he pledged his Government to total 
abstinence from attempts to break down the industrial system 
of the South, and this under any imaginable contingencies.— 
Mr. Gladstone, in a speech at Newcastle, has expressed his 
belief that the South will achieve its independence. 

We regret to learn that the state of Garibaldi’s health gives 
cause for uneasiness, The amnesty has been intimated to 
him, and he was about to leave Spezzia for Naples; but his 
proud spirit must harp upon and chafe at his failure. His ad- 
dress to the British nation, dated from his prison at Varig- 
nano, is reprinted elsewhere—a curious evidence of dreamy 
aspirations succeeding the excitement of active enterprise. 
Such grand and noble projects, such human and humane sym- 
pathies, must command universal respect, even while candour 
poe anlonh why sochtge similar ebullitions from the La- 
martines, Victor Hugos, and the race of visionary philan- 
thropists, Garibaldi’s recognition of England’s services to 
Italy, and to the great cause of political freedom throughout 
the world, is to shallow and prejudiced penmen 
on this side Atlantic. 
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than uneducated [rishmen. A wild posse of such undertook 
on Sunday, the 28th ult., to interfere with a Meeting of Gari- 
baldian sympathisers, convened in Hyde Park, when a small 
riot naturally occurred, as we mentioned last week, and as is 
most amusingly set forth in a few graphic paragraphs above. 
On the following Sunday, the same on a larger scale. Only in 
this case the Irishmen were more numerous, were earlier on 
the ground, were systematically armed with sprigs of shillelagh, 
and if possible were more savage than before. They were how- 
ever well thrashed as they deserved to be, and the ringleaders 
handed over to the police, a few unarmed individual soldiers 
casually on the spot heading the assaults against these 
disturbers of the peace. As matter of course, the Englishmen 
shouted for Garibaldi; the Emeralders frantically denounced 
him. The conduct of the authorities appears to have been 
very discreet. A troop of Life-Guards would have cleared 
the Park without drawing a sword ; but the interference of the 
military, unless in extreme cases, is not held to be justifiable; 
so that, when danger became imminent, a detachment of fifty 
Scots Fusilier Guards was marched into the ground, leaving 
their arms behind them. They soon did the work. So fine a 
tribute to the grit and pluck of British soldiers is rarely wit- 
nessed outside of a battle-field. 

The marriage of Victor Emmanuel’s second daughter, Maria 
Pia, with the King of Portugul took place at Lisbon on the 
6th inst., amid popular acclaim and brilliant fetes. 


The Civil War; a Pause. 

No bloody battles claim attention; skirmishes only occur 
from time to time between the U. 8. forces under McClellan 
and the C. 8. forces under Lee.—The new Virginian campaign 
being thus not fairly begun, that in Kentucky is apparently 
ended, its result being thus neatly summed up by one of the 
N. Y. papers: “The campaign in Kentucky has apparently 
been a failure on both sides—the rebels failing to capture Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, and Gen. Buell failing to capture the 
rebels."—General Bragg, C. 8., having evacuated Kentucky, 
may, it is thought, march straight upon Nashville, Tennessee, 
and endanger that beleaguered but well-defended city. 

As action pauses, so the public mind is turned to the Elec- 
tions and to the Draft. The latter has been partially opposed 
in a few localities; but there is no reason to apprehend any 
organized or extensive resistance to it, even here where it is 
very unpopular. The Elections, having gone, we believe, more 
against the Administration than was expected in two or three 
States, excite prodigious sensation among us—not a few per- 
sons deluding themselves or each other into the belief 
that peace continued war hangs trembling in this ba- 
lance.—The pationists begin to shrink a little from 
the possible calamity of having a few millions of help- 
less human beings thrust upon them for support.—General 
Scott's letter, that was copied into our columns last week, is 
much canvassed, though rather in reference to the mode in 
which it became public, than to its own direct and frank 
avowals. The General himself, being assajled hereupon as to 
his loyalty, has published a voluminous reply, that covers his 
enemies with confusion, and proves—what no sane person 
doubted—his strenuous efforts to save and his earnest devo- 
tion to his country. el 

The “Alabama” and the Chamber of Commerce. 

In the remarks we made, last Saturday, upon the prevalent 
disposition to make a scape-goat of England upon all occa- 
sions, we did but anticipate the action of the very respectable 
body of New York merchants, who, under the denomination 
above-named, debate from time to time international questions, 
with the stateliness of an Areopagus, though with an occa- 
sional looseness of style and argument such as belongs to 
common Parliaments and Congresses. Tuesday’s meeting of 
this Association was a case in point. A series of Resolutions, 
proposed and urged at length by Mr. Low, was adopted, which 
are no less remarkable for what they omit than for what they 
assert, and which evidence a strange wandering from the 
laws of logic, and a strange forgetfulness of fact. But let us 
prelude such brief comments as we may make, by expressing 
our perfect agreement with the Chamber in its denunciation of 
the atrocity of Capt. Semmes’s proceedings, especially in his 
infernal device of burning captured ships at night, in order 
that the flames may lure up others, hastening to relieve, and 
becoming thus his prey. This is indeed a crying sin against 
humanity, inasmuch as it condemns in advance possible suf- 
ferers by the awful calamity of fire at sea to be passed-by, at 
distance, and unassisted. In comparison with this, the mere 
destruction of an enemy’s property, though wanton and produc- 
tive of no advantage to the destroyer, is morally a trifle, while 
against it may beset the occasional burning, by U. 8. cruisers, 
of vessels legally uncondemned, though driven ashore in en- 
deavours torun a blockade. But on this point we have no space 
to dwell, nor on that other nice point, whether the summary 
confiscation of neutral property by Capt. Semmes may not 
bring the Alabama into conflict with neutral war-ships. 
Therefore we only pause to make one general remark—wide 
in its application and ranging far beyond the subject under re- 
view. Our speakers and writers, our government, we 
ourselves, are not unfrequently taunted with passing 
quietly over outrages committed by the South, while harping 
upon any irregularity that has a Northern origin. The reason 


at least, to obtain the end in view. The South, we need not 
say, is isolated and inaccessible, offering therefore no point of 
contact for either formal or informal remonstrances. Were the 
case a common one between belligerents, there would be no 
such disproportion as exists. 

Let us come back to the Resolutions before us. One of 
them declares that the Chamber “has not failed to notice a 
rapid change in British sentiment, transforming a friendly na- 
tion into a self-styled neutral Power, the nature of which neu- 
trality is shown in permitting ships to go forth with men, And 
in permitting an armament to follow them for the detestable 
work of plundering and destroying American ships, thus en- 
couraging upon the high seas an offence against neutral rights, 
on the plea of which, in the case of the Trent, the British go- 
vernment threatened to plunge this government into war.” 
We must here respectfully contradict this august body. Our 
government never did threaten war in the affair of the Trent. 
On the contrary it pressed its claim, backed as this was by the 
unanimous accord of foreign nations, with unparalleled for- 
bearance and delicacy. If there were danger of war, it arose 
from the ignorance of American lawyers and the misplaced 
sensitiveness of the American people rushing to the support of 
a naval adventurer, who sought to “astonish the natives.” 
As for the change in sentiment, we have to observe that the 
change consists only in this—the Confederates have come 
to deal on a larger scale, the Federals on a 
smaller, with the great emporium for ships and mu- 
nitions of war. The latter, unless our memory play 
us false, did purchase from our countrymen, at an early period 
of the war, steamers and rifles and rifled cannon and blankets 
and all manner of necessary articles. Had the British builders 
or shopkeepers thereupon inquired curiously, what usé was to 
be made of their goods then sold and delivered, they would 
probably have been told that it was none of their business ; 
they were paid, and that was sufficient. So now we must 
reply. There is not one syllable in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of May, 1861, against the sale of arms or steamers to either ot 
the two belligerents. That often-misunderstood state-paper 
does, indeed, forbid the equipment or arming of war-ships, 
under enumerated circumstances; and such ships, proved to 
be outfitted for forbidden purposes, may not only be enjoined 
from going to sea, they are absolutely liable to confiscation. 
Now we ask—for the twentieth time—if these terrible dealings 
in the Mersey are so notorious to all the world and so easy of 
proof, why is it that we hear of no legal processes at Liverpool 
by which such unholy proceedings may be nipped in the bud ? 
It is rather toc much, when toreigners come with money in their 
hands and offer to buy largely at an open mart, that the seller 
should raise a question about the manner in which his ships 
or his guns are to be employed. We grant that a very strict 
and conscientious view of the obligations of neutrality might 
suggest a refusal to sell any thing pertaining to war purposes to 
either of two belligerents. But we hold, in the teeth of the 
New York Chamber of Commeice, that such a code of 
commercial morality has scarcely an existence anywhere in 
these days, and that it never has had any in this same 
city of New York, notwithstanding the pompous disclaimer of 
the same Chamber, anno Domini, 1855. An allusion to this 
date, made by Mr. Low, was moreover singularly ill- 
timed. He states that the Chamber did not then think it de- 
rogatory, that a vessel owned by one of its members should be 
seized on suspicion of intended Russian employment, and con- 
sequent violation of the Neutrality Laws. Now it happens 
that the Chamber did think it abominably insulting, and did 
kick and fume with majestic indignation, as may be seen by 
the curious, in long editorials in the Aion of Nov. 24 and 
Dec. 1, ofthat same year. Mr. Low however dropped another ac- 
knowledgment, which we advise him to ponderover. He says, 
and most truly, that the proceedings in respect to the bark 
Maury of that day were taken at the instigation of the 
British Consul. Without him, there would have been no 
complaint in New York. The reversed case holds precisely 
good for Liverpool. 

Another Resolution expresses amazement at a rumour that 
more Alabamas are being built and outfitted in England ; and 
still another “ warns” British merchants that such p 
must bring about “the most wide-spread indignation in this 
country.” Hence the influence of good men is invoked—not 
here, to dep founded cl —but there, “to prevent 
the departure of other vessels of the character referred-to,” a 
desire being kindly set forth in still another Resolution to “ che- 
rish sentiments of amity with Great Britain.” This last we cor- 
dially echo ; but we must remind the Chamber that their ex-post 
facto complaints and warnings have too suspicious an origin to 
carry much weight. The main offence is not what Mr. Laird 
of Birkenhead, has done; it is what Capt. Semmes has done. 
Every one knows, though it suits the Chamber to forget it, 
that saltpetre went to Hamburg for the use of Russia during 
our war with that empire, and arms to Dantzic and Memel, 
even whilst this very Chamber was vaunting its purity ; just as 
slavers innumerable have been fitted out here, though Mr. 
Low and his colleagues would shrink with horror from an 
imputation of being interested therein. In conclusion, we 
would venture to suggest just two more suitable Resolutions, 
which the Chamber would do well to pass. Let it resolve, 
Ist, that it is amazed at the supineness of its own naval depart- 
ment, which can order hither and thither 400 vessels, 
and yet is again set at defiance by one ; and 2nd, that it is 
amazed at the silence and resignation of the United States 
Consul at Liverpool, while all these disturbing ele- 
ments are put together under his nose? There would be more 








sense and more justice in some such expression of feeling, 
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than in all the long report that now lies printed before us. As 
for the embittered feeling between the two nations, no one has 
more reason to deplore it than we have; but we must protest 
against this fresh outbreak. Really when we think of the 
long train of insults and injuries heaped for many years upon 
England ; when we remember how Broadway has been throng- 
ed with admiring thousands, to welcome men utterly unknown 
and unworthy, save that they had been foolish rebels against 
Great Britain; when we ponder over a sometime Governor 
of this great State—then an unquestionable candidate for the 
Presidency, and now in charge of the Foreign Affairs of the 
Republi tentatiously contributing a sum of money to the 
Irish Rebellion Fund ; when, in short, we read the record of al! 
but universal abuse through many years, varied only by an 
eccentric flash of good-will, two years ago; when, we say, all 
this is brought to mind and we find, ourselves called upon for 
sympathy, we cannot but assimilate our position to that of 
Shylock, when he exclaimed: 

Fair sir, you spit on me, on Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day; another time 

You called me dog ; and for these courtesies 
we are expected to overflow with good-will. Still, Heaven 
forbid that we should be as churlish as the Jew ! 








t Among National Doctors. 

Cabinet Ministers in this country are exempt from the un- 
pleasant badgering, which accompanies a seat in the Legisla- 
ture, and which must therefore fall to the lot of public servants 
under less enlightened representative systems. Nor is there 
any denying that these gentlemen can thus work better in 
their respective departments and sleep far more tranquilly in 
their beds by night, than they could do if, like unhappy 
Britons or Italians or,Prussians or Spaniards, they passed from 
the toil of a bureau to the excitement of a debate. There is 
but one drawback to this admirable arrrangement for non- 
intercourse between the rulers and the ruled; the 
public at large can only know, by guessing, what harmonp 
in regard to vital questions exists among members of the 
Government. It is only on rare occasions, that one of these 
high officials appears face to face with his countrymen, who 
in the mass have now become his constituents. We wish that 
an opportunity, accorded last week by an address from the 
Hon. C. B. Smith, Secretary of the Interior, to the citizens of 
Indianapolis, had exhibited a more perfect consonance between 
himself and the President of the U. 8. 

The President, it will be remembered, in his famous Pro- 
clamation of September 22, again invited the South to turn 
back from the error of its ways, and amiably promised in that 
event such total forgetfulness of the past, that the revolted 
States, under certain contingencies, were to be considered and 
treated as though they had never been “in rebellion” at all! 
Whatever the prebability of the boon being accepted, here was 
amnesty on a broad and generous basis. But] Mr. Smith sees 
matters in a totally different light. Whereas Mr. Lincoln— 
not alone in the document alluded-to, but whenever he has 
spoken—has set before the world a prospect (visionary or 
otherwise) of re-union and oblivion, Mr. Smith breathes 
fire and fury, and announces to his hearers that a couple 
of the forthcoming gun-boats, in the words of the re- 
port, “could pass Forts Sumter and Moultrie and destroy 
Charleston, on whose ruins he would erect a monument, upon 
which he would write the history of the Rebellion, and allow 
it to stand as a terror to traitors for all coming time.” Accor- 
ding to Mr. Smith, then, it is not enough to proclaim Aboli- 
tion ; the errand of the new fleet is to destroy, not to capture ! 
It is a pity that the gentleman’s department is not the Navy, 
in place of the Interior; he seems to be in a proper frame of 
mind for heading an expedition against the Alabama, 





An American Admiral at Bermuda. 

On the 13th of last month we hinted our belief that there 
was something ominous in the selection of Commodore (act- 
ing Admiral) Wilkes, U.S.N., to command a squadron of gun- 
boats bound on a cruise among the West India Islands. 


Advices from Bermuda, received at Halifax, indicate that these | }, 


suspicions were not unreasonable ; for, making due allowance 
for possible exaggeration in the newspapers, it is clear that the 
Admiral has taken the opportunity of letting off a little of his 
concentrated spite. Want of courtesy, refusal to leave port 
on demand, an insulting letter to the Governor, and the 
overhauling of the Merlin mail steamer at the very entrance 
of the harbour, are charged against him ; though it is quite 
probable that, when tested, the facts may only prove the es- 
sential littleness of the man, without showing him to have 
overstepped the strict limits of his prerogative. 

There are incipient chuckles hereupon in certain New York 
journals, on which however we shall not now enlarge. Only 
this remains to be said. Our Admiral, Sir Alexander Milne, on 
receiving dispatches from Bermuda, being then at Halifax, 
forth with ordered off the Jmmortalité, 51, and the Ariadne, 26, 
two of the finest ships m the British Navy. 

We are not aware whether the Montgomery, U. S. gun-boat, 


is attached to Admiral Wilkes’ command; but her Captain j " 


seems to be imbued with something of his spirit. The latter 
has just signalised himself by driving a vessel ashore on the 
coast of Cuba, six miles from Havana, and setting her on fire 


d la Semmes, in spite of the protest of the Spanish authorities | dramatic 


on shore, and, it is added, with outrageous personal violence | ,;, 
towards them. Whether the ship was a slaver, or an English 
merchant vessel, is not clear—but the insult to Spain is none 
the less gross. 





PAusic. 


The German opera is not much of a concern to look at, but it is 
a good one to go. The season already has lasted the incredible 
period of five weeks. The infant has had its measles in the shape 
of “Stradella,” and passed through the agony of being weaned 
from ‘‘ Martha”—sweet lass of Richmon: l—with fortitude. 
It is now on its 1 , and as we have already remarked is a one 
to go,notwitbstan _— certain poor relations called critics have, 
despitefully and with malice prepense, and of Gato, en- 
deavoured to break its neck over the bannisters of jou m, and 
pitch it out of sundry and divers musical windows. Having mira- 
culously survived all the perils of youth, it is not improbable that 
it will persist in living to an advanced perhaps three or even 
four months. i say as they lift their hats respectfully to 
the venerable h, “Honour to you Carl Anc’iutz; you are 
the Founder of the German Opera.”” 

It is a privilege to write in this Augustan era of art, and we shall 
do 80 uently and seriously. beginning on this occa- 
sion with the admission that the German Opera is really 
& meritorious undertaking, and one which we are y to 
perceive is doing well. No one, who is outside of Ger- 
man influence, will deny to Mr. Anchutz the great 
merit of making the most of a company that cannot be re- 
Ts as ey nee But Dany - = musician is at 

e of an operatic —7—-_ ere is usi something more 
than mere soloists to look for. : 

Anchutz is true to his best art impulses—both are all that could 
be desired in such a place—rather small necessarily, but enough for 
the dimensions of so small a house. The clearness, precision, and 
delicacy, with which the accompaniments are rendered, leave 
hardly anything to be wished. This was especially noticeable in 
Mozart's ‘Seraglio,” where form not unfrequently takes the place 
of colour, and in consequence demands the most delicate handling 

The latest novelty at the German O) is Boieldieu’s ‘‘ Jean de 
Paris’’—a slight but very charming work. It would be difficult to 
give a better performance anywhere than the one which introduced 
this work to our public on Tuesday last. Every note was well 
studied, andfevery artist—or nearly every artist—was equal to the 

uirements of or her part. Made. Rotter was especially ex- 
cellent as the Page, singing and —— equal vivacity. e. 
Johannsen, an artist who does not suffer by being with any 
singer now in America, was also fully up to the requirements of 
the Princess. The male parts are not of great importance, and were 
well interpreted by Herr Graff and Herr Quint—the first named 
gentleman being the better of the twain. In all German 
operas there is a deal of talking, and in ‘‘ Jean de Paris,” 
being of a funny kind, it fortunately fell to Herr Kroufeldt—avery 
excellent low com , who experienced no difficulty in k 
the house in humour from the rising of the curtain until the 
fallthereof. Indeed when the opera had come to its natural end, 
the rejoicings of the populace were such that the despots of Irving 
Place must have trembled in their spring-bottomed chairs. When 
the curtain went up again, and all the its came to make 





their hest bow, the countenance of Herr Quint (who was under the 


influence of new clothes) beamed like a benediction on the as- 
sembled masses. Every one went home feeling happy and vir- 
tuous. 

The opera will undoubtedly bear many repetitions. If it should 
fall in the way of any of our readers, we would advise them by 
all means to give it a trial. 

The Germans have not monopolised all the music this week. 
They have found a erful rival in Mr. Harrison, the popular 
proprietor of Irving , who has been giving fifty-cent concerts 
on a scale of singular completeness and excellence. Mr. Gott- 
schalk, the eminent pianist, is as heretofore the princi attrac. 
tion ; but he is ably assisted by other well-known notably 
by Mr. Theodor Thomas, the violinist, and Mr. Harry Sanderson, 
the pianist. With the first-named gentle Mr. Gottschalk has 
performed Mozart’s Sonata in A—a very work, but hardly 
suited for a of a thousand people. was very finely 
played in all techn’ respects, but the tempi were some- 
what qn oF not always to the advantage of the violin, 
which, in works of this sort, ought to be the speaker. The last 
movement was taken much too quick for clearness of design; at 
least we were os yy fe femeg Po FS: which 
came from the piano. In a smaller room, it is probable that the 

jece would have made a better effect. In so vast a hall as that in 

rving Place, we prefer pieces professedly brilliant, like the ‘* Wil- 
liam Tell” overture, or — ly deliberate and well defined, like 
the majority of Mr. ’s own compositions. 

Various singers have assisted at these concerts, but it is only 
nec to ‘g.cne, = Wm. Castle, who pane = —_— 
on Tui night. eman possesses an excellen r 
voice, put locks that settoment of style which study alone can 
bring. A few years under teachers will d 
among the honoured ones of the operatic world. 

‘And this reminds us that the glad hae tp gone forth that 
we are to have a season of Italian opera all. e the draft, 
it is tponed until after the November elections; but on the 
oth Mr. rau will once more throw open the doors of the Aca- 
demy, and make a bolder venture than any he nee ret undertaken. 
The company consists of Mile. Cordier, Made. Lorini, 
Made. Gu Made. Strakosch, Miss Carlotta Sign 


errabella, or 
B oli, Signor Maccaferri, or Amodio, Signor eal and 
Bieber it ©, as conductor. ade. rn Ri will in all pro- 
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n the orchestra and chorus Mr. las 


Here is the touch of nature. Who has not felt the universal 
scourge? Who does not remember the dear friends that long “go 
marked out his pathway in life, and have never forgiven him for 
choos’ quite another ? 


cious persons! ‘They tell us our 
faults with 


rfect frankness. They repeat, with fears in their 
eyes, the evil that is spoken of us. Our wealth afflicts them with 
solicitude : our poverty and sorrow justify their prophetic souls. 
They shake their heads as we stumble, and cry out “TI told you 
so.’’ Such is life, and such it must be. “Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” said the Apostle. Let us be teful for all these bles- 
sings ; and let us try to forgive the satirist who—as in this little 
drama—is cruel —— to make game of them. We cannot 
deny ‘that he does it skilfully. There is a good deal of 
comic humour in the spectacle of Mr. Union and his friends. It 
affords occasion for good contrasts of character; and the oc- 
casion is improved. Friendship—a sacred word. But, in consi- 
deration of so much enjoyment, we may pardon the outrage on our 
finer sensibilities. 

Ina critical point of view, however, it must be regretted that the 
device, whereby these characters are exhibited, is not of a more ar- 
tistic — and a more reputable description. That invention 
must be weak indeed which can find no expedient save the old 
story of 5 seduction and adultery. But the author was a 
Parisian ; and in French literature, if not - France, adultery seems 
to be accepted as a national institution. “ Bosom Friends” ts but 
another variation of the eternal theme. Its interest, from first to 

centres on the question whether a wife will dishonour her 
husband, and whether her husband will blow his brains out. This 
is iting, and it is likewise extremely stale. English comedy, 
both —_ and present, owes something too much to those cheerful 
French views of life, in which materialism is philosophy, and sen- 
suality is —. This is a taint that should be eradicated—a 
blemish that should be wiped away. Popular taste, satisfied with 
its hectic sensation, may overlook, or may delight in, baseness of 
methods. Good acting may extenuate defects in that which is 
acted. But the inherent rottenness remains. There is need of 
cheerful sunshine to burn away this Gallic fog from our ~~ and 
our dramatic literature. Art and filth cannot walk hand in hand. 

Good acting, 1 repeat, may extenuate defects in that which is 
acted—a truth often illustrated by the artists at Wallack’s theatre, 
and signally on the occasion named. The acting was perfect. Mr. 
ey combination of frankness, simplicity, humour, and pathos, 
was played by Lester Wallack, in his most natural and charming 
style. Dr. Bland, a medical Diogenes, of the elegant description, 
was personated with dignity, ease, and feeling, by Mr. Charles 
Fisher. Mr. Yielding, a selfish brute, who wishes that he were 
less fg my was depicted in a thorough and admirable manner 
, 4 r. John Gilbert. Mr. Meanley, played by Mr. Young, and 

Meanley, played by Mrs. Vernon, realized the intimation of 
their name, and were very comic, in being very truthful. Mrs. 


Union was personated by Mrs. Hoey, and, as it is almost recdless 
to with taste, discretion, and elegance. Mr. Frederick 
the friend who attempts the wife’s seduction, was depi 


with extreme fidelity by Mr. Reynolds. 


The part of Mr. 
was made amusing by M) 


Capt. Donatus | Norton. ‘The 1 cnevel effect th ref 4 
r. Norton. gene! erefore, was 
8 and ‘ht, and the public, naturally, was very well satis- 
fled with its rant and : ‘ 


Not less satisfaction—tho’ with less reason—seems to have 


ie, felicitous, and highly susceptible of 
Ree cam ous by p am dong has married, to obtain rest and a 
nurse. His mother-in-law and his wife believe him unsophisti- 
cated, and determine that he shall have, with them, some 
rience of fashionable life. Acco ingly, he is dragged back to 
old wherein—constantly t d by the ity of dis- 
simulation—he is subjected to various annoyances, and taught 
that, indeed, there is No Rest for the Wicked. It is unfortunate 
that the methods of his discipline are somewhat tedious. The 
int of the play bat 9 nem by Dy a and estie bn 
to two acts, Vv more sp y movemen 
more vivacious it would be more effective, and better 
. The en of the acting rests on Mr. who per- 
the Wicked, and whose delicious humour 
enlivens what would be a very tiresome picee. It should, 
however, be ren Mr. ya te ig J _—_ his use = 
phrase ‘‘ damn which, doubtless, he vers a great 
of ge mat, Mi ——— | herself - hectnsting as Madame . 
nand. suggests no es) comment, ec 
comedy is well aoa, and tains fun enough to insure it 


suggests the drop curtain at this point. I 








og accept 
the s remar! only, by way of a ing smile, that 
him | Mr. Hackett play Fula thi Grening, blo’ van that the 


will pla: 
merry old knight should not be neglected. 





Facts and Haucies. 


The Hon. A. J. Smith, Attorney-General of New Bruns- 
wick, has resigned his appointment and his seat in the Execu- 





oles S of Cotten tod tr tool ieinal 
the nven at Quebec, and to ollowed up imme- 
TSE ee oe colar is Mercer ne LocR | diaely by «new Colon on to England 
loermel” (Dino The steam-yacht Osborne ordered from Portsmou 
Oe ee te Retna, went cn Tae Fees of Wiles 8 
young Heir no in! ts) 
Dr nia in on the day of his coming of age.—————Rao 
* : paki, of the ous Nana, and participator in his 
once, in the solitude of his ch b . he and cuted a burgh ‘Banh seriously that Mr. Lincoln has ap- 
very skilful attack on the sensibilities of Madam Byles, his wife. ted Mr. G. F. Train to the of U. 8. Minister to France 
Slightly opening the door and thrusting forth his venerable head, the “ of Mr. Da: " post Rain has fallen ond the 
: ry gp ty | en - — rm fears J. 4 ints Deore have abated. i Lon 
- command was o! y The “ 
wife r rushed, , to her matrimonial bower. The catastrophe | don Times has been savage saaren Irish steeple-chasing, 
was evident. Her lord had affixed a cow’s tail to his unmentiona- | d-propos to several its at the Races. Steeple- 
ble nether garment, and was waving it behind him as he walked to | chasing is, to our mind, a somewhat objectionable sport; but 
and fro. oo tender solicitade perce red Teer cheated. Let us not lit has been attended with quite as much recklessness end 
as consequences. udic- —— rel 
—- we A is the kindred effect of ends oy of "Bosom Friends.” a pd in —_ 1 syetend ie waht pee | 
Its means are equally startling, its en mally artificial. It be- last ball at Two Bristel tiemen travelled 
gins in sober earnest ; it ends in comic subterfuge It is comed ~~ och ya fio aia ae 4 
culminating in burlesque: a dramatic t d a clever one, a pede, fag 
illustrate its character with a foreign anecdote; but the piece is | stay of three days, returned per same ey hours. 
rcdeced ti Paris, last winter, “Thence -tranclated and cmap nin tot ae cuien wredion of oe 
by Mr. Horace Wigan—it came to London, where it war playe at days is now worked by two pairs of legs. At least 
ae See yy gs pom! a Bristol being 118 miles from London, the journey is a remark- 
oe, retloed, oe sted to PY | able performance————-God said ~iaee make man in oar 
stage, and under whose management it was iy on | image. Bele te beanie: Si te eed work —_—s— 
the evening of Monday. The scenery and appointments were excel- = in Oot Bow eae We fin prof ought 
lent, the acting was spirited, the audience the play ae about in it. author of it would be hardly wel- 
success It will certainly have a good run, by sundry mutual admiration societies, ———____ 
yoblic inste eatengece IX, will hold its placeon the} Wr Pwnch has made us laugh at ee Samer 4 
‘or a Vi . one 
"Public taste, however, is not the reliable test of art. ‘The pope- Soe —— Tan boven ean oth o thing +4 
lar mind is not us. Is craves coneation. It ex- ron Woman bout, have you, Mr. Poli 
fled, it will not scrutinize de Hence what is called the S wales tae Coes Send 8 See ee Bowes 
irvial and commonplace thesuccess of Bosom Friends” |cr numbers, to fie at the Office till called for 
which is flimsy to the last exciting incident and | wij] be discontinued, and that letters so addressed after 
effect. The motive of the piece is satire. It ridicules | that date will be and returned to the senders. 
miscellaneous friendship. See residing st | vrs. Shuter, Mra. Christin. Mrs. ivece. Mr Caen 1, Mr. 
come 0 age of Genes Starmer, Mr. Eugene Macarthy, Henry have 
his formally installed in 
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Dramatic College. The committee have liberally interpreted 
their charter, and have permitted the pensioners to be solaced 
by the presence of their wives and husbands, A young 
man of about twenty was amusing himself by shooting spar- 
rows with a pea-shooter, on the open space before the Inva- 
lides. A policeman hauled him off to jail, and he has since 
been tried, convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine for an in- 
fraction of the laws of /a chasse / e Scottish er, 
in describing the effect of the Turkish Bath upon cattle 
afflicted with the “pleuro,” and advocating its application to 
cases ot the new disease that is ravaging our sheep-folds, says 
that, in order to be efficacious, the heat must “be very great— 
up to 200 to 212 degrees—boiling point, in fact.” This seems 
to us to be a very questionable mode of doing cook’s work, and 
serving up boiled mutton wholesal An “ elevator” 
is proposed at Quebec, for transporting pedestrians and vebi- 
cles from the Lower to the Upper Town. ‘The encroach- 
ments of French fishermen upon the English coast have be- 
come very troublesome, and are not unlikely to cause disputes. 
An advertisement in a London paper, headed “ Lite- 
rary Property,” thus appeals to the muscular scholar: “ A 
Share is to be sold for £300. Would suit a University man 
fond of boating, and produce to him, with about two hours a 
week working, over £100 a year.”.—————London theatrical 
news is summed up as follows. Mr. Boucicault has taken 
Astley’s, and has appealed to the public to build a new thea- 
tre, with proper accommodations—absent from existing houses. 
In his communication, published in the London Times, he 
makes, by the way, the extraordinary statement that he built 
the Winter Garden Theatre, in this city. Mr. Falconer 
takes Drury Lane. Mr. Fechter opens the Lyceum, with the 
“ Lady of Lyons,” Mrs. Charles Mathews playing Pauline and 
himself Claude Melnotte, An Attorney has taken the Prin- 
cess’s, to enable his daughter to play legitimate drama. 
A man with a scolding wife, when inquired of respecting his 
occupation, said he kept a hot-house, The t per 
annum to be realized by the U. 8. Government by the income 
tax on the salaries of members of Con , is stated at $14,- 
520. The Universal Club and Permanent Exposition 
Compeny has been announced, with a capital of £100,000 in 
shares of £5 each. The pro 1 is to establish a permanent 
mart, in London, for the exhibition of samples, patterns, and 
models. A new paper is said to have appeared, at Na- 
ples, called Liberal Italy. It is to defend the absolute inde- 
ndence of that country, the preservation of Rome to the 
‘ope, and the autonomy of the kingdom of Naples under the 
government of the Duke of Aosta, Victor Emmanuel’s second 
son, with the title of Hereditary Viceroy. The Krami- 
ner is severe on fashionable head-d remarking that “we 
still di e our heads by carrying black chimney pots upon 
them; the hat remains a hard reality, while ladies’ bonnets 
have ceased to be at all useful as head coverings, and exist 
only as misshapen, much bedizened milliner’s nightmares of 
the ornamental.” An average day’s work of the railways 
of the United Kingdom in 1861 was, io carry 500,000 pas- 
sengers, 258,000 tons of minerals and merchandise, 35,000 
live stock, 1,100 dogs, and 470 horses —————The “ Death- 
watch,” is a small brown beetle: its scientific name is Ano- 
dium tessellatum ; it lives in timber, in galleries formed while 
it is in the grub or larvastate. It is not a common insect, and 
only occurs in very old timber. Its galleries are concealed 
from view: wherever it eme: it leaves a neat round hole in 
the wainscot.———_—— -Mr. W. P. Frith is preparing another 
magnificent illustration of modern life, for which he is to re- 
ceive from Mr. Ernest Gambart £10,000. Unlike “ The Derby 
Day” and “ The Railway Station,” this new work is to be in 
three parts or pictures ; each _—- representing London life 
under a jcular aspect. “ Morning,” “ Noon,” and “ Night” 
are the themes for illustration, and the scenes will probably be 
laid in Regent Street, Hyde Park, and the Ha —_ 
Mrs. Gordon, of Edinburgh, daughter of fessor Wilson 
(Christopher North), has written a memoir of her father, 
which will shortly be published. It will embody correspon- 
dence with Lockhart, Hogg, Jeffrey, De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Coleridge, Carlyle, and many others. 
The poet Tennyson was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. His bust, by Woolner, has a place in the vesti- 
bule of the College Library. His first publication was “ Tim- 
buctoo,” which gained the Chancellor’s medal in 1829.” 
A branch of the Central | Railway, from Padua to the Po, 
is to be commenced, and will, it is expected, be opened before 
the end of 1863. Late t nt that the cho- 
lera has been raging in Pekin. It is stated, on medical 
authority, thata shock of electricity, given a patient dying from 
the effects of chloroform, immediately counteracts its influence 
and restores life. Scotch papers announce a volume, 
in which some 1,300 letters of John Knox, never before pub- 
lished, will be made the basis of some chapters on Scottish 
history ————Letters from Egypt represent the cotton crop 
in that country as a complete success, and estimate it at 
$25,000,000. Turkey will this year, also, produce for the Eng- 
lish market, about 60,000 bales from her Asiatic provinces. 
The weulth of the United States, on a specie valua- 

tion in 1860, was not less than $12,000,000,000. Medical 
schools in England date from the reign of William and ° 
The telegraph from India to England by way of the 
Euphrates is progressing. The wires stretch westward eighty 
miles from Kurrachee, and will shortly reach the Mekran ter- 
ritory. Versions of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables will, 
it is said, be'dramatically represented at Brussels, in the French 
language, at London, in English, at Vienna and Berlin, in Ger- 
man, at Milan and Naples, in Italian, and at Stockholm and 






























































Copenhagen, in local dialects —————In the year 1859, a resi- 
dent of Boghead, England, caught a swallow, which had made 
its nest in a tool house in his garden, fixed a small strip of 
parchment to its leg, and let it go. He caught it n in 1860, 
1861, and 1862—the fourth time, in thesame nest. This proves 
these birds have a love for their old homes, and know them per- 
fectly well. Drought is desolating Greece. There has 





been only one good shower in the whole of Hellas since the | 8™™es, 


wonth of January, All the fountains are dried up, and the beds 
of many of the smaller rivers are without water. 
writer in the London Field recommends agricultural societies 
to turn their attention to improving the breed of asses, re- 
marking that the longevity, hardness, coarse feeding, and en- 
durance of the ass, are qualities which entitle him to 
agricaltural society prizes ; and that there is no animal which 
makes a better return for kind and careful treatment. 
The well-known tragedian, Mr. J. E. M is serving in 
the Federal Army. A bold tleman, in London, re- 
cently married “Mrs. Grundy,” of that city. Berlin, 
Prussia, has a population of 530,269 persons. The ma- 
nufacture of _ cotton bas been ‘abolished, in Austria. 
—The English in Calcutta have raised £7,000 for the 
Lancashire weavers. What of the English in New York? 
At last accounts, the small pox was abating amongst 

the sheep-flocks of Wiltshire. There happened 811 se- 
parate accidents in and about the coal and iron-stone 
mines of Great Britain, in the year 1861, In the year 1860 the 





























number was 769, The most sudden “ change of base” thus | Bi ic may be founded on the south side of the Thames, to 
far recorded is that of a party of Maine soldiers who made a} incl the Southwark, North Kent, and Surrey districts of 
frying-pan of what they supposed to be an empty bomb-shell,| London. ‘The Hertfordshire le, however, are anxious for 
and were ae by an explosion which scattered the pro-|a Bishop of St. Alban’s, with Pariediction over that county and 
vender, but, fortunately, injured no one. The Federal | the thickly populated but scattered districts of North Lon- 
General Davis, who “shot down” General Nelson, his com-| don; and offer, if the wish is complied with, to restore their 
manding officer, has been released, and is now at large. cathedral.— London paper, Oct. 4. 
An instrument, which correctly imitates the human voice, has —_—— 
been invented by a Frenchman, and is exhibited in Paris. It} Grrwan Unrry.—A meeting of some two hundred deputies 
represents a female figure. The x is constructed on phy-| from the various representative Assemblies of y has 
siological principles. The voice has the compass of two /| been sitting at Weimar during the week, under the name of 
pone. sal tan, ~~ States will hold their annual elections |the Vorparlament, or preliminary parliament of the nation. 
on the 4th of November next—namely, New York, New Jer- | The resolutions taken were in favour of German unity under 
wae Massachusetts, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, | the leadership of Prussia. Another meeting of deputies, o 
nnesota, and Delaware. Immigration is continually | posed to this tendency and in favour of Austrian guidance, 
increasing the population of San Francisco. The excess of| about to assemble at Frankfort. The most important fact in 
arrivals over a ya within nine months past, is stated at | connection with these meetings, in which there seems to be a 
17,000. lady, who edits a newspaper in one of the | great deal of unnecessary talk, is that they show a propensity 
Western States, says “that the larity of her journal is|on the part of the people to supersede the action of local 
due to the fact that people are always expecting she will say | chambers and governments, and manage matters under the 
something she ought not to.” r. John E. Gowen, who | sole initiative of public opinion.—Spectator. 
raised the Russian ships sunk at Sebastopol, has been deco- 
rated with Orders, by the Czar, the Sultan, and the King of 
Italy. : is. ies , a inted to exeoute the monesiel Obituary. 
statue of Prince rt at ester, is also commissio At the Eagle’s Nest, Valley of Sixt, Haute Savoie, after a painful 
for that at Salford, which will be pendant to that of the Queen | jjiness of tive weeks, Auguste Balmat, of Chamouni, in the 55th 
in Peel Park. An amusing instance of American spite-| year of his age. Alpine travellers are familiar with this famous 
fulness, as also a delightful non sequitur, is seen in the follow- | family of guides—At Barbadoes, of yellow fever, the Rev. J. L. 
“solid chunk of wisdom,” taken from the Boston T’raveller ; | Gilborne, — to H. M. Forces.—At Sligo, Dr. J. Rutherford, 
“Tennyson, the English 1 te, has pr a A our | R.N.—At Sag Harbour, L. L., in consequence of the bursting of an 
cause. He isn’t much of a poet.” ————T he law for the abo- experimental shell, Gen. C. T. James, the able inventor of sundry 
lition of slavery in the Dutch West Indies, in July 1863, has | &¥™* “4 projectiles that bear his name. 
passed the States General of Holland by a majority of 45 to 7. 


price Appointments. 
GARIBALDI TO THE ENGLISH NATION. Col. E. 8. Ciaremont, C.B., to be one of the Grooms of the Privy 


Chamber in Ordinary to H. Mv. 8. Randall, Esq., dec. 
An address, of which the following is a translation, has been 
forwarded from Varignano. It is dated Sept. 28. Army 
Suffering under repeated blows, both moral and physical, a . ¥ 

man can more exquisitely feel both good and ill, hurla male-| Col. Wyn , now commanding the 2nd battalion of the 
diction at the authors of evil, and consecrate to his benefactors | Grenadier Guards, proceeds to Canada to command the Ist. 
unlimited tude and affection. And I owe you itude, | Lieut.-Col. Bruce is promoted to be regimental Major with the 
oO! nation, and I feel it as much as my soul is capable | rank of Col.,and takes command of the 2nd. Col. Lord Arthur 
of feeling it. You were my friend in my good fortune, and | Hay joins the 1st as Maj ——Fifteen years’ penal servitude has 
you will continue your precious friendship to me in my adver-| been awarded to several privates in Canada, deserting with 
sity. May God bless you. My gratitude is all the more ‘n-| their arms and resisting capture——On the 30th ult., a field 
tense, O! kind nation, that it rises high above all individual genet of the Scots’ Greys took place in the Queen’s Park, 
feeling, and becomes sublime in the universal sentiment to- §folyrood. It had been ordered by Col. Griffiths out of com- 
wards nations of which you represent the progress. Yes, you | pliment to Gen. Liprandi, on a visit to Scotland. The gallant 
deserve the gratitude of the world, because you offer .a safe | officer, who served in the Crimea, expressed himself very much 
shelter to the unfortunate from whatever side they may come, meee with the troops, and was evidently tified by the 
and you identify yourself with the misfortune of others you | hearty cheers which the men gave him as he left the ground. 
pity and help. French or, Neapolitan exile finds refuge —Lt.-Cols. — Nevill and A. G. Sedley are installed Mili- 
your bosom against tyranny. He finds sympathy and tary Knights of Windsor.——At Gainsborough, the other day, 
because he is an exile, because he is unfortunate. e Hay-| at a dinner of the rifle corps, Major Hutton said he had had 
naus, the iron executioners of autocrats, will not be supported | the pleasure some little time of visiting Garibaldi at Cap- 
by the soil of thy free country, they will fly from the tyranni-|rera. The first thing spoken of on reaching his house was the 
erous sons. Volunteer movement. “I consider it,” Garibaldi said, “to be 



































And what" webe in Europe without thy dignified be-| the finest thing England ever did.” For a full hour he conti- 
haviour? A can strike her exiled ones in othercoun-|nued to put questions about the movement, and in bringing 
tries, where only a freedom is enjoyed—where free- | the conversation to a close he said, “ So long as this movement 


dom is but alie. But let one seek for it on the sacred ground | lasts, England never need fear an enemy.” 
of Albion. I, like so many others, orving the cause of justice —_ 
oppressed in so many of the world, despair of all human} War-Orrics, Oct. 3.—Gren Gds: Capt and Lt-Col Bruce to be 
But when I ‘turn my thoughts to you, I find tran- Mal w-p with rank of Col), vy Bvt-Col the Hon H H M Percy, who ret 
Selo use tno rennet Ove eo tena Bente Se ated caer rae 
. is 
Mane a a ee Ot eee OL Pte” | to be Lt and Capt b-p, ¥ the Earl of Carrick, who ret ; T 
a be ait beckw bar in callin cintee wy ations a the A Thynne and H H Trotter to be Ens and Lts b-p. Scots Fusilier 
tion, an Call the Fre anal road | Gas: Capt Browne, Tist Ft, to be Lt and Capt, v Elwes, who exc. 
of human progress. © Fren: on to co-operate with | 15th Ft: En Smyth to be Lt b-p, v Moule, who ret; J F Skinner 
you. You are both worthy to walk hand in hand in the front | to be En b-p. : Lt Stokes to be Capt b-p, v Bennett, who ret; 
rank of human improvement. But call her! In all your! En Bradford to be Lt b-p; C Rochfort to be En b-p.—Brevet. To be 
meetings let the words of concord of the two great sisters re- | Cols: Lt-Cols Call, 18th Ft; Bright, 19th; Danberry, 62nd; Max- 
sound! Call ber! Call her in every way with your own Mr ot R-AK — nanan _ bene 
C. en Sir 8, .B, comman 
— == » Mo eS ee oe | her | ing in Canada, v Capt Earle, 17th Reut, now A-D.C. to Major-Gen 
ugo, the be - Fel: her | Lord F Paulet, C.B, commdg the Gds-Brig in Canada, in succession 
that conquests are at this day an aberration, the emanation of | to Capt Seymour, Golds Gds. Lt Bell, 47th Regt, to be A.D.C. to 
insane mmds. And why uld we conquer foreign lands | Major-Gen Napier, C.B, in Canada.—Lt Wood, 10th Hussars, has 
uo = a all = —- “ = A a Spun, on hy eutoonted Cans Tre f= ae, as A.D.C. to Major-Gen Wood, 
moment un e dominion irit of Evil. | commanding a Brigade a 
She will answer in due time, if not to-day, to-morrow, and if 
not to-morrow, will later answer to the sound of th generous 
and ee poser Stages Call, oe + once, ve s strong Navy. 
sons, and clasp them for ever to thy heart. The warrior sons > al 
of the Alps—the Vestals of the sacred fire of freedom in the Be pnt = | Fa — ee poy oe ey Ned 
Continent. They will be yours! and what allies! | (ne ScceP TS ites ieee 
Call th ‘American Republic. She ie, after all. th rests are supposed to be concerned, which, in an indifferent 
a Ly or kp _ = a A. a. , A apes, we should put to the ry» is, therefore, with great 
’ from : ’ - : pleasure that we observe in the United Service Magazine for 
va er Agee ay Bey epen te by ee |the present month an article on Mr. Cobden’s well known 
terrible struggle in which she is involved by the traffickers in pamphlet, “The Three Panics.” Mr. Cobden, it will doubtless 
human flesh. Help her, and then make her sit I your side in ~op a = C4 - oot he a 
the ag assembly of nations, the final work of Human | then bases his arguments upon them, assuming the figures so 
Reaso ° i given to be incontestable. Granting his premises, he shows— 
a, — thee such nations es possess free will; and do not | and shows very cleverly—that = is Egil, ant Dounes, 
am = yous to-mesrow. May God cease tat ee | which has taken lead in armaments, that we have no cause 








ws hl | for fear, and that if we were to discontinue our warlike prepa- 
pane beens an bennett pre Hho 4 — + my —— | rations, the like course would only too gladly be followed by 
levelled t y to the Hust cud eheneamaiedl bentherhood the French. But, unfortunately ‘or Mr. Cobden, the writer in 
Saban yitioe After alt a century she is red to | the United Service Magazine upsets the whole structure by 
yon Ny i of nat =— 4 : weuney — to éi- pine on | away the foundation at a single blow. The figures 
——y ee nr — Lee ao ts mple of Rea. |°? which the author of “ The Three Panics” relies are proved, 
aon thins badenes ee —_ ae there. |", manner which leaves no room for doubt, to be utterly 
fore. Ot Bri a —— aoe F with uplifted ed fallacious as _ the comparative strength and cost of the 
and point out to other nations the road to follow. War would a ny) yng pag ag my 
no longer be possible where a world’s con; would judge French authorities and it is made clear that En, 1 : d, instead 
of the differences arisen between nations. No more standing “ oes 
ies, with which freedom is incompatible! Away with of having been unduly alarmed, has scarcely exerted herself 





. . 4 in proportion to the wer which has threatened her. We 
shells and L~ — | Let ray — ~ ss Le eed commend the article to our readers, feeling d it will re- 
— — at —~ aa y -k ‘timainieh the sum | D7 perusal.— Army and Navy Gazette, Oct. 4. 





of human 4 , O! English people, for the love of 
God, begin the ers of the human compact, and benefit A monster gun-carriage, intended for transporting the huge 


resent generations with so great a gift. Besides Switzerland, | roa + ae wh pen 
=e cot = 4 ’ A dno aeepition san | The iron composing the weapon will weigh about 36 tons, and 
to thy embrace and unite in one. Let London be at the pre- | ihe wheels of the transporting carriage will be 11 feet high. 
of 





- Special care has been taken to select and thoro test 
een ost of the oe ae course to be chosen | timbers employed in its construction, which are 
a Sie yon, Gnd may He amply re. |the Kind known to have been used.——Capt. Willes of the 
6 fm i the r. you Reve sbowere® wae me | Impérieuse, 51, has arrived home, invalided. Commr. Gibson 


j and Lt. Fawkes become, respectively, acting Capt. and Commr. 

Vv With wr and affection, “orc ——Messrs. Napier and Sons, of | emcee wl Clyde, have 
arignano, Sept. 28, 1862. » GARTBALDI. | just contracted to build a cupola war vessel for the Danish Go- 
were vernment.—Three 100-lb. Armstrong have burst re- 


Cienicat Cuances—Lord Palmerston has offered the | cently, in one week, while under proof. . Whitworth is the 
Archbishopric of York to the of London, and a rumour | favourite at present——The /mmortalité, 51 





finds currency in the Globe that, if Dr. Tait accepts, another | 26, are ordered from Halifax to Bermuda. 
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New Publications. 

Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have recently pub. 
lished two handsome and agreeable yolumes. One, called 
Eyes and Ears, comprises articles contributed, during many 
months past, to the columns of the WV. Y. Ledger, by the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. The other is a “ blue and gold” edition 
of the Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Mr. Beecher’s book treats of commonplace themes, of almost 
every description, from Major Generals to grasshoppers, dis- 
coursing of all in a lively style, with piquant humour and feli- 
citous illustration. The best articles are those which relate to 
rural topics—the labours and sports of the country. In this 
field of thought, Mr. Beecher is much more truthful and pleas- 
ing than in the pulpit or on the forum. As a clergyman, he 
degrades a sacred calling, by impious audacity, by irreverence, 
and by employing the cheap expedients of theatrical senga- 
tion. As a politician, he is narrow-sighted, factious, and mis- 
chievous. But, as a miscellaneous writer on ordinary subjects, 
he labours to better advantage, and succeeds without giving 
offence. His pages display wit, ingenuity, sprightliness of 
fancy, and accuracy of observation. His style, without being 
elegant, is free and strong—the natural expression of natural 
thought. In the present volume, there is a good deal of trash, 
and a considerable amount of puffery ; but mingled therewith 
are many passages which, by their spirit and humane ten- 
dency, redeem the surrounding platitudes, 

The new edition of the Poems of Dr. Holmes requires but 
a word of praise, for its neatness and convenience. The cha- 
racteristics of the poems themselves have often been set forth 
in the columns of this paper, and we need not, therefore, re- 
view them here. They will continue to be read, with admira- 
tion, so long as genuine humanity, kindly humour, tender 
sentiment, and musical versification, can touch the heart, charm 
the taste, and satisfy the judgment. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A Description of the Forest and Ornamental 
Trees of New Brunswick. By D. R. Munro. 
n° ohanethenheessoagpens bane sapecd St. John, N. B. Chubb and Co. 
The Slave Power. By J. E. Cairnes, M.A. .............. Carleton, 
Now is the Time to Settle It. Su, tions on the 
Present Crisis. By Chas. Astor Bristed. 





Hine Arts. 


A CLAIMANT FOR HIGH HONOURS. 


Last week, we took occasion to commend to our city readers’ 
notice a genuine and extremely fine Titian, which will have 
passed away from momentary exhibition at Goupil’s, and be 
on its way to London, before these lines are read. But the 
same room, in which the fair Danae has received her ten days’ 
homage from the appreciating few, contains,on show, four 
landscapes that have an indirect connection with that superla- 
tive gem. They are by Mr. J. R. Tilton, an American artist long 
resident in Rome and little known among us, who has been for 
years past a close student of the great Venetian school of co- 
lour, and has apparently succeeded in adapting its imputed 
processes to his own ends. Earnestly investigating and pa- 
tiently labouring, he has sent forth latterly from his easel sun- 
dry proofs that he has not investigated and laboured in vain. 
Whether, therefore, for peculiarity of treatment obvious to the 
eye, for charm of effect enjoyablé through the same sense of 
sight, or for the far rarer and more subtle gift of suggesting 
emotion and thought, we hold that these novelties may well 
challenge the scrutiny of amateurs. We say scrutiny, because 
in a casual glance both the specialities and the beauties would 
be overlooked, save by a spectator at once acute and expe- 
rienced. The inner soul, if it have any depth, is not often 
fathomed by the careless. 

And in the first place, a few words on Mr. Tilton’s method, 
and the points wherein it differs from that usually practised, 
as apparent on the face of almost every modern picture that 
one sees. Artists in oil, for the most part—and some with mar- 
vellous skill—coat over their canvas with pigments, which 
either represent pretty faithfully the local or absolute colour be- 
longing to certain objects, or else are made more or less clumsy 
substitutes for the finer varieties of hue which it is desirable to 
reproduce, according to the presumed position of the sun, the 
state of the atmosphere, the point of view, and other circum- 
stances that we need notdwell on. A very high light is thus often 
rendered by a tremendous dab of white paint; and while there 
is no denying that effects thus obtained have this merit, that 
they are instantaneously recognised unless utter failures, one 
becomes rapidly dispossessed of the idea that impalpable lu- 
minosity is one and the same thing with a streak of white lead 
or yellow ochre. Hence many of the clever and brilliant 
works of the day catch the eye of the multitude and rush 
into popularity ; you are struck and are fascinated by the bold- 
ness and truth with which this or that is touched off. Yet is 
it none the less true, that on each succeeding visit, or at least 
after each protracted examination, the sense of delight di- 
minishes. Quite the contrary we find it to be, in studying Mr. 
Tilton’s landscapes. He gains his object by an entirely different 
treatment of the same materials that his brethren use. In place 
of veneering or surface-coating, which aptly enough describes 
the common manner, he works from below, upwards—from 
beneath, to the surface. His most powerful lights are in and 
not on hiscanvas. They are laid in, first, not last; they per- 
meate whatever local colour there may be; they are not 
super-imposed. The picture is painted, not bit by bit and at 
once, but in many and many successive layers, the final one 
alone completing the artist's original intention—and this, not 
by its own specific or inherent hue, but by its result in tem- 
pering the whole, Hence a consistent tone; heuce trans- 





parent shadows; hence a general Yaminous quality ; hence the 
absence of that sense of paintiness, which clings to many a 
picture finely drawn and composed and coloured. In this 
inner light lies the secret of the unspeakable splendour of 
Titian’s and Giorgione’s tints. Their patient disciple and ar- 
dent admirer, of whom we speak, strives to apply to landscape 
what they, with casual and incidental exceptions, bestowed 
only upon figures and the “human face divine”—Nature in 
their day not being thought so worthy of portraiture as now. 
And he has, we think, been eminently successful in borrow- 
ing from them their mode of rendering atmosphere and space 
and luminousness—thus, by putting away the disturbing con- 
sciousness of material means, opening the way to emotional 
perceptions. This, we need scarcely say, is the grandest of 
all aimsin this branch of Art, though its accomplishment seems 
ta be almost disregarded now in the struggle for that universal 
applause, which is ensured by clever transcripts and neat 
manipulations. 

Yet it may be asked, wherefore, ifthis peculiar method have 
so many recommendations, do not artists rush to embrace it. 
The answer is easy; some may feel it to be humiliating. 
Know then that the method of the old Venetians demands 
infinite study, no slight knowledge of chemistry, constant 
experiments ; it must involve innumerable disappointments ; 
if successful, it appeals to the few, not the many. There is no 
need to go further. The popular artist who now “ dashes off” a 
picture in two or three days, which sets the town agog, would 
hardly relish so elaborate and doubtful a progressi Put 
youngsters to it and through it, and our Royal and National 
Academies would soon be devoid of pupils. 

The four landscapes to which we invite attention differ es- 
sentially in subject, though all illustrate what we have said. 
The largest is an early morning view taken from the ruins of 
Baia, the eye ranging over the Bay of that name and thence 
to that of Naples, the well-known points of whose lovely coast 
come out in successive and exquisitely graduated relief, while 
Vesuvius, the mountains that overhang Amalfi, and the Island 
of Capri, are indicated dimly under the misty rays of the Eastern 
sun, and under a canopy of softly mottled but definitely out- 
lined clouds. Two or three large stone-pines, with bare lofty 
stems and crowns of foliage, appropriately break the otherwise 
formal contour, and give dignity to the foreground. But let it be 
said, these noble trees do not pretend to “ stand out from the 
canvas”—that is an absurdity which the vulgar eye hails as a 
merit, but which Mr. Tilton, we believe, would have summa- 
rily corrected. When anything “stands out of the canvas,” 
be sure it is just so much out of place. Indeed the winning 
grace of this scene is its perfect harmony of parts. The large 
expanse of water is absolutely wet—which water from the 
easel very seldom is—yet its naturalness does not surprise you 
into an exclamation of astonishment or delight. Were it other 
than what it is, it would be out of keeping; you are sure of this ; 
and finding no one startling claim for wonder, the eye is attuned 
quickly and imperceptibly to what, for want of another term, we 
must still call the prevailing harmony. One point alone sug- 
gests aremark. The yellow sun—Mr. Tilton’s suns are all golden, 
sometimes too much so for our own individual taste—is not 
reflected in the reddish hues, that predominate in the fure- 
ground on soil and on ruins. This requires explanation ; the 
air around Baic and Puzzuoli js impregnated with volcanic 
exhalations, which have the property of tinging with a spe- 
cial colour prominent objects exposed to their influence. For 
the rest, the canvas is steeped in a dreamy and mystic senti- 
ment; and if your life’s habit have given you or left you one 
grain of lotus-eating propensity, you will undoubtedly expe- 
rience its not unwelcome influence while pondering over this 
souvenir of Italy. 

But our space warns us to be brief. Turn to your right, 
and you have something more gay and riant. A group of 
Chioggia fishing-boats lies anchored off the Ducal Palace at 
Venice, their richly decorated sails all ablaze with the bril- 
liance of a setting sun, and the transparent water reflecting 
the superbly varied tints that glow in and seem to possess the 
atmosphere. It is overdone, think you? Nota bit. We have 
seen such purple and gold, at such a time of day, on waters 
not half a. dozen miles from this city. Only, herein there is a 
gorgeous consistency, in vessels and in architecture and even in 
costumes, that one would look for in vain through the length 
and breadth of the Union.—The third and smallest of these 
works is different again. It is a “bit” upon the Campagna of 
Rome, with the Torre de’ Schiavi as its nominal subject, and 
Soracte and the Sabine Hills in the distance. Were it not over- 
shadowed in attraction, we should pause to mark in it the 





same qualities predominant, but modified by local require- | * 


ments. 

And now, lastly and in a few words, we invite calm at- 
tention to a view of the Bernese Alps, as seen from the 
old carriage road between Berne and Thun, when nearing the 
latter town and lake. For this is also a painting of singular 
merit, yet withal so cold and solemn that from it seems to 
emanate a “dim religious light.” Looking up against a some- 
what watery sun, the outlines of the gigantic mountains are 
not traced with that sharp definiteness which becomes fami- 
liar to the eye that has often lingered over the scene, or over 
the multiform drawings of it that abound. Majestic are they, 
those forms of Jungfrau and Monch and Wetterhorn—majes- 
tic, but almost ghastly in their sheeted robes of white. Yet 
here too, ay and especiglly, if you dwell upon the picture long 
enough, will the conviction come upon you that landscape- 
painting may be and ought to be addressed to the inner sense. 
Ss Sid poeetay euch < ages, Sand eneee, Buhne SE 
that there is something beyond the mere titillation of an eye 
alive to beauty—something for which Mr, Tilton has sedulously 





and hopefully toiled—We commend this idealized picture 
then, and the others, to thoughtful and patient observers ; 
and we congratulate this country that it has at least one 
landscape-painter, who does not address himself to the quick 
but evanescent sensations of the ordinary frequenters of 
— SO] 
A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION. 

The remarkable sketch that follows is borrowed from the 
Glasgow Citizen, and is apparently the coniribution of an 
occasional reporter. The trial, of which the concluding and 
most solemn scene is described, continues to be an engrossing 
subject with the Scotch. 


We are here again (Saturday). It is a quarter to 10 o'clock 
A.M. The Court House is crowded in every part. The re- 
porters are looking fresh, business-like, and with snow-white 

aper and quivers of fresh-pointed pencils. I recognise my 
fashionable friends in the ery in greater numbers than ever, 
but with an ill-natured look about their faces, and a nois 
fidgetting, which plainly says—* Elbow room! Why can't 
we have elbow room and comfort to enjoy this sensational 
meeting ?—otherwise very delightful but for the want of elbow 
room.” ‘They survey us as scribblers with a feeling of indig- 
nation. We feel ashamed of having comfortable seats when 
they are pressed for room. Oh that we could waft up this 
whisper to them !—* We are very sorry, really ; but we could 
not possibly hear to report up there, and you know the multi- 
tudes that are depending upon our pencils to-day. We are.re- 
spectfully sorry ; but py excuse us.” I see my friends the 
Vielgelds there; but 1 have gathered wisdom. I recognise 
them no more. I am also overcome with the guilty conscious- _, 
ness that I am not taking phonetic notes, although I am in the 
reporters’ seat. I am about to yield to the hypocrisy of taking 
out a piece of paper and pretending to take notes, when I ob- 
serve the stern eyes of a policeman upon me, asaauch as to 
say, “No use, young man; I have had my eye upon you all 
day ; don’t pretend to do what you can’t do. We'll see about 
your right to be here at all, by-and-by. In the meantime, it’s 
my opinion that you have either stolen or found the red ticket. 
My eye and the inspector's eye is upon you, however, and you 
shall yet account for the possession of that ticket.” it is acu- 
rious Tegal fiction that policemen and detectives are sup 
either only to have one eye, or that one of them is, for all pur- 
of criminal observation, of no earthly use whatever. 
is will explain the mystery of these functionaries making 
use of the remark mm the singular number. 

The prisoner walks up the stairs my od and seats herself 
between the two policemen—she arranges her dress, takes her 
white handkerchief from her pocket, usts her veil, and as- 
sumes the position which she has occupied all throug the 
weary three days, viz.—her arms folded in her shawl, and her 
head slightly stooped down, as if in calm meditation, Has 
she slept last night? Let us hope that consciousness of inno- , 
cence _~ omg her quiet repose ; and that she will have firm- 
ness to lure the terrible ordeal which she has to undergo 
this day. There is a look about her which inclines you 
strongly in her favour, and causes you to say wonderingly— 
Can this woman be a murderess? Surely not, or she would 
have a different appearance from that look of quiet self- 
session. She would either look more defiant or dogged, or 
more timid and sensible of her awful position. As it is, there 
is an absence of either defiance or stubbornness. The only 
emotion traceable in her countenance is a certain conscious- 
ness of the humiliating position which she occupies. Thank 
-— ‘ eenereenen, mares of her own sex behind 

er! 

At twenty minutes past ten o'clock, Lord Deas enters. The 
Court rises; he bows, and takes his seat, The roll of the jury 
is called over, and their names answered to. They are quiet, 
sensible men, and a certain solemnity and uneasiness about 
their looks, as if conscious of the a responsibility of their 
position. hen the Judge enters, we (in the reporters’ seats) 
notice that the prisoner lifts up her head, and regards him for 
a moment with a look of searchin nm. Her face be- 
comes a shade ghastlier, and she ites her upper lip as if striv- 
ing to subdue some emotion. She wipes her forehead with 
her handkerchief. Something in the Judges look has troubled 
her. We in the third seat o e her emotion, and when we 
look up at the bench, notice that Lord Deas, with a tender re- 
gard for the feeling of the unfortunate. young woman, has 

laced the black in a conspicuous position on the table. 

his is the reason of the death-like pallor which omeream 
her features. We, that it was a physical impos- 
sibility that she could look vm ee = 7 
came in this morning, but we t is possible; the t 
of the black cap on the Judge’s seat has done it. ‘the writer 
is no sensationalist who would txy to throw around guilt, and 
especially the guilt of murder, a halo of false romance and 
sickly sentimentality; but he would ask all rey terssagy 
people if it was not downright roy ay fiendish torture, on 
the part of Lord Deas, to put that bi cap so prominently 
before the jury and the unhappy woman before he had summed 
up. God forbid that we should insinuate that his lordship 
went against his conscience in ing in the t of the ac- 
cused! but, in making his opinion go significantly palpable by 
placing the black cap on the table at the commencement of the 
morning’s proceedings, the writer thinks he did an act of gross 
injustice and cruelty. co aa 

In a calm, unimpassioned manner, he proceeds with his sum- 
ming up. We fancy there is something unfeelingly ironical in 
—— of his voice, when he — an little i 

a against the prisoner, words something 
this effect —" t it is for pom quaenen, to decide whether 
this evidence tends to bring the guilt home to the prisoner at 
the bar or not.” As these Genes ho moves in his oss Se 6 me. 
ment, peers searchingly at the , and occasionally turns 
eyes on the prisoner, See is — immovable, and as yet be- 
trays no expression which could tend to show that the iron of 
his words has entered into her soul. When will it finish? . It 
is now two o'clock and still it on. The audience are 
slightly impatient, but they think of the treat which is in store 
for them at the close of the summing up, and they are re- 

I notice that those who are inclined 





We breathlessly, and when the Judge finishes 
at twenty minutes two o'clock, they say to themselves— 
We — has done yet; surely he has got some- 


thing to 

He has ; the last reference has been made ; his thick 
heck of notes ts stantd; ai thet hocen ang aguiest Ber hes been 
said; and he has only now to 


the devout con- 
summation may be reached which he evidently desires, viz, 
—a verdict of 3 





struggle must be going on in the heart of 
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which the self-devotion has been more complete, or the moral 
more simple than theirs. 
———__.>___—_ 

Souxp ApvicE.—The following letter by Count Cavour, hi- 
therto unpublished, has been brought into notice at Turin in 
consequence of the rumours, well or ill founded, of the in- 
tended dissolution of the Chamber, or of the close of the Par- 
liamentary session. The letter was written to a political friend 
in Tuscany: 

“ Turin, Oct. 2,1860.—My dear Friend,—I thank you for 
your letter, but I cannot accept the edvice which it conveys. 
To speak freely to you, I think it would be a fatal proposal to 
ask Patiehent to grant full powers to the King, to be exer- 
cised till every Italian question has been brought to a _—_ 
solution. You must, doubtless, recollect how loudly the - 
lish journals reproached the Italians for having put in abeyance 
their constitutional franchises during the war of last year. To 
renew such a disposition now, ina period of apparent peace, 
would have the most fatal effect on public opinion in England, 
and on all the Liberals on the Continent. As to the interior 
of the State, such a measure would certainly not restore con- 
cord in the great National party. The best means of showing 
how far the country is from sharing Mazzini’s views is to allow 
Parliament the freest exercise of its censure and control. The 
favourable vote which the Ministry may obtain from a 
majority of the deputies will give them a moral authority far 
superior to any dictatorship. Your advice would precisely 
tend to give effect to Garibaldi’s notion, for a great revolution- 
ary dictatorship is what he aims at—a dictatorship to be 
wielded by the King without the control of the press, without 
individual or pyr | securities. I hold, on the contra- 
ry, that it will not be the least title of glory for Italy to have 
it said that she knew how to constitute herself into a nation 
without sacrificing freedom to independence—without passing 
through the hands of a Cromwell—without falling into a re- 
vo!utionary despotism. Now, this object can only be attained 
by seeking in the co-operation of Parliament the only moral 
force which may be able to overcome the secret societies (/e 
sette) and to secure the sympathies of liberal Europe. To 
back to the committees of public safety, or, what would 
tantamount to them, to the revolutionary dictatorship of one 
or more men, wohld be to kill that legal liberty which we 
wish to go hand in hand with national independence. 

“ Believe me, ever, &c. C. Cavour.” 





Roya Se.ections.—The volume of “ Meditations on Death 
and Eternity,” translated from the German of Zchokke, by 
Miss Frederica Rowan, and published by her Majesty’s per- 
mission, is attracting some attention from the fact of its being 
understood to be composed of selections made by her Majesty 
from Zchokke’s “ Stunden der Andacht,” or “ Hours of ‘0- 
tion.” An English version of the complete work was pub- 
lished some years ago, but did not then excite much notice. 
The preface to the present volume informs us that the selec- 
tions have been made “by one to whom, in deep and over- 
whelming sorrow, they have proved a source of comfort and 
edification.” The religious writing of Heinrich Zchokke 
having been of a kind more poetic and emotional than theo- 
logically exact, some doubts have been expressed whether the 
present publication may not, under the circumstances, provoke 

ainful discussion. The fears expressed, however, appear to 
without foundation. The work is somewhat gloomy, but 
is certainly not r ¥y for daring s lation. The 
opening passage :—* What a painful shock do we not all ex- 
perience at the intelligence of the sudden death of a friend, or 
even of a mere acquaintance whom we may have seen and 
spoken to but a few hours or a few days before, and whom we 
believed to be in health,” does not, at least, sound like a 
prelude to any very startling reflections. To English readers 
the selections will, indeed, probably appear somewhat tame; 
but the circumstances under which the volume, which has al- 
ready been privately printed and circulated among the royal 
family, makes its appearance, will doubtless invest it with pe- 
culiar interest in the eyes of many readers.—Publishers’ 
Circular. 


A New Jack Sseprarp.—Should Mr. Ainsworth be in 
want of a hero for a new novel of the downright blood and 
burglary cast, we commend to the delicate manipulation of his 
harrowing pen the notorious thief and prison-breaker Alexan- 
der. From the tip of his quill such a scoundrel, combining as 
he does a somewhat cqmely figure and great physical strength 
with a certain amount of mechanical us and a eal 
of very delicate cunning, would flow off the most virtuous of 
housebreakers, the most fascinating of burglars, and the 
sweetest-faced thief that ever drew breath. The ingenuity of 
the man is as great as his desperation, and his success is al- 
most equal to both. He is, in fact, at the top of his craft—the 
“star” amongst burglars. Ourreaders know something of his 
exploits. They know that he had planned one of the most 
daring and extensive burglaries that ever took place in this 
town; that he came specially from Manchester to superintend 
the execution of it by astute Birmin; thieves; that his 
plans were carried out successfully, and that he made a clear 
escape to Manchester. Followed there by Birmingham detec- 
tives, waylaid and overpowered by numbers, he fought for his 
liberty with a desperation worthy of a better cause, and was 
not captured until he was stunned with policemen’s staves and 
handcuffs. Brought to Birmingham, and committed for trial, 
he managed to drop his shoe-lace into the lock-box of the po- 
lice cell, to shoot back the bolt with it, and to make a clear 
escape out of the town. In the courseof two or three days he 
was recaptured, and being a curiosity, unusual care was taken 
of him until the assizes, when he was tried and sentenced to 
penal servitude for 20 years. No doubt the scoundrel, aware 
of his boundless resources, laughed in his sleeve while the 
judge passed sentence, and the public thought he was safely 
dis of at last. 

Arrived at Warwick Gaol, he began to show symptoms of 
insanity, and feigned so well that the “ doctors, Judging that 
the blows he received at Manchester had affected his brain, 
treated him accordingly. He grew gradually worse—poor 
fellow !—and about sixteen days ago was removed to the 
County Lunatic Asylum, at Hatton. Here he was still held 
to be insane. For the success of his plan it would not have 
done to be violent, so he afflicted himself with that mild kind 
of insanity for which restraint is not held to be a remedy. He 
was given to gibbering and - idiocy, and was looked 
upon as a harmless imbecile. On Saturday evening, between 
seven and eight o'clock, according to custom, he and a real 
lunatic on the way to convalescence were conducted by an 
attendant to their dormitories on the third storey of the build- 
ing. Before locking them in the attendant left them for a few 
minutes, and on his return discovered that the (gaol) bird had 
flown. The real — on being asked wht Se ee 
his companion, pointed to a ventilating trap in the v 
with mingled terror and satisfaction informed = aud 
attendant that Mr. had gone up there to catch a 
rat, The undoubtedly “ smelt 





the rat,” called several of his coadjutors, who, after a lo: 
search, succeeded in finding out—not Alexander—but how he 

escaped. It seems that the clever rascal on passing through 

the trap, which he reached with the assistance of a broom and 

the dormitory door, made his way to the ventilating shaft, 

and descended by that to the basement. In this adventure 

the broom-handle would seem to have been of some service to 

him, for he left the head behind and took the stick, which if 
not of service would have been an incumbrance to him in his 

descent of the chimney. On getting to the basement his egress 

was barred three locked doors. These, however—to an 

old burglar who had possessed the finest implements ever seen 

at the detective-office, and knew the construction of a lock 

well enough to use them, and in their absence to turn the first 

instrument that came to hand to account—formed no impedi- 

ment. ‘The locks were all picked in a few brief minutes, and 

Alexander was once more a free, and, no dogbt, a sane man. 

He has not since been heard of. 

In case the poor fellow should have been really mad, and 
should be now a wandering homeless lunatic, we append his 
description in the hope that he may fall into the hands of 
some good Samaritan who will return him to his bereaved 
friends. He is a well-built man, between five feet seven and 
five feet eight inches high. His head is large, his complexion 
fair, his hair light brown or sandy, and his eyes grey and deep 
seated. From a peculiar twist in his legs he is supposed to 
have been a tailor, and from certain marks on his head it may 
be inferred that Detective Sergeant Seal punished him severely 
at Manchester. When he escaped he had a moderate stock of 
whiskers, but these may by this time have been clean shaven 
or replaced by an enormous Fay! like those in his possession 
when he was apprehended for the Bull Ring burglary.— 
Birmingham Daily Post. 

Scotcu AND ENGLisn Proverss.—There are two very well- 
known proverbs which utterly contradict each other. 
“A rolling stone,” says the one, “never gathers moss.” “A 
ganging fit,” says the other, “is aye gettin’.” The source of 
the contradiction is that they are the proverbs of two nations, 
and each expresses the result of national experience. The one 
is the proverb of the English—a rich people, who have found 
that the surest means to fortune is to stay at home and 
stick to some established profession. The other is the pro- 
verb of,the Scots, who found, on the other hand, that the 
best path to fortune was that which conducted them from their 
own sterile land into more fortunate regions. The wandering 
Scot was known over all Europe, ever seeking the spot most 
propitious to his fortunes, and changing his home without a 
— of a. 1 AY non of “ fresh go 
and pastures new” opened to temp’ prospects in the 
distance.—Scoteman. 


A Goop Worp ror Canapa.—It must, however, be admit- 
ted that Mr. Galt, besides being apologetic in tone on the com- 
mercial question, e like a patriot and statesman on the 
great question of British connection ; and that the response he 
awoke st Manchester was in a high degree ungenerous and 
offensive. It is somewhat of a new thing to find a ee J co- 
lonial politician tal affectionately and loyally of the 
mother-country ; and it is still more a new thing, and happily 
much less a true thing, to ind British mercantile men 
the colonist, as did Mayor Goadsby, and Messrs. Ashworth 

m, at Manchester, that they want none of his attachment, 
and “heartily desire to be better strangers.” Those certainly 
most unrepresentative men even went the length of telling the 
representative of Canada that that country ought to be discon- 
tented, and to seek a divorce. Thus, Mr. Galt, not in the wa’ 
of complaint, but to refute the notion that the colonists get all 
and give pecing, bad weetensl the that the Crown ap- 
points but the pay the Governor-General. There- 
upon, one of the chief speakers at Manchester declared that it 
was a most intolerable connection where “the ple who 
paid the salary of the Governor-General were neither allowed 
to engage nor dismiss him.” What would our Manchester 
friends have? They certainly would not have this country to 
pay the salary. Then what they would have could only be 
that the Canadians should “e and dismiss” the Governor 
—which just means that C should not only cease to be 
a colony, but should become an elective monarchy—like Po- 
land, and assuredly ere long with Polish results. e mode in 
which some Manchester people have decided the colonial ques- 
tion for themselves seems to have been by striking a sort of 
balance in the matter of salaries and other expenses—two- 
pence Cr., twopence halfpenny Dr.—and then, finding an _ 
parent loss of a halfpenny on the they declare for 
the dismemberment me the om. , They a some 
other things. They have even forgotten so niary & 
Ot os the tele Sane eae British pe A on by 
British colonies than by fo countries. They have forgot- 
ten that countries ceasing to be colonies tend less and less to 
be customers and allies, and more and more to be rivals and 
enemies. They have forgotten that Nations do not live b 
Cotton alone, but by reputation, honour, dignity, fidelity, thelr 
history in the past, their visible destiny in the future.—Scotsman. 


Tue Empress Eveentre’s Boupork.—Luxurious, and yet 
t splendour, most refined judgment, and a poetic tem- 
t are revealed in the arrangements of the boudoir of 
the Empress . The doors are made of ivory, inlaid 
with gold, the furniture of rosewood, of graceful shape, and 
inlaid with gold mirrors, or ivory; the sofas and chairs are 
covered wi pale red silk; the walls hung with a dark paper, 
and the ceiling ae exquisite ——. sale mi 4 
A magnificent Syrian carpet voluptuously deadens the soun 
of footsteps. Around hang the most valuable paintings of the 
old masters, borrowed from the Louvre Gallery and Versailles, 
as well as two family portraits in oil, ov owed by palms, 
ododendra, and camelias. The window- are constantly 
adorned with fresh flowers ; and on the writing-desk lie splen- 
— —, and ee nga shy: rie ae corey with 
. Nothing is wanting which a sense of com: ux’ 
e of the light. the red silk 
velvet, throw a subdued 





can devise; not even the toni 
curtains, heavily edged with bi 





of the Spectator writes from Austria:—The latest ishmen 
on the boards of the summer theatres here are a Lord Mix- 
pickl, and his man Jack, but the most popular, and those 


done, one says, “ The funds are at 84.” “I bet you they are at 
86,” says custher, and on this point Sy Seeee Sey. 5 
w 


finding some romantic adventure before marrying. 





appears by the talk which ensues, that they have come 
on 
are 


are | mense 
dent did he feel of her success. Wild Rose, 
chorus 


ng | sible at home; hitherto have not succeeded here; have only 


succeeded in trampling ongthe police ments, and get- 
ting bored. They all Tmitate one another in speech and ‘no. 
tion, saying, “ Yaas” in succession very slowly, and always 
loo at one another deliberately before acting. Now the 
four sailors appear, who are three romantic young women and 
their maid, ised as sailors, under the care of their aunt, 
a stout easy-going old lady, dressed as a boatswain, and of lax 
habits in the matters of tobacco and drink. After hornpipe 
dancing and other diversions, the young ladies settle to go and 
bathe, and cross the s' where the Englishmen are carrying 
their dresses, cry is raised that their boat is upset ; 
whereupon the Englishmen look at one another. At last one 
gets up, takes off his coat, folds it up, and puts it carefully on 
his chair, ditto with waistcoat and hat, the others doing the 
same. They walk off ir. Indian file, and return each with a 
half-drowned damsel across his shoulders. Having deposited 
their burthens, they return to the front of the stage to dress, 
when one suggests that they have never been introduced, upon 
which, after a pause, and lookin solemnly at each other and 
the audience, all ejaculate altogether “Got dam!” They 
then take refuge in beer, silence, and pipes. At last one sa 

“ This is curious!” Three yaas’,andapause. Another, “This 
is an adventure!” Three yaas’, and a longer pause. At last, 
“Dat ist romantisch r propounds another. Tumultuous yaas' 
break forth at this er The object of their journey is 
— they marry the four sailors, and return to love 
an 3 





Tue New QvEEN or PortuGAL.—Maria Pia has not com- 
pleted her fifteenth year, and she only gave up her doll a few 
caye 96° precisely on the day they told her she was engaged 
to be married. er youthful, feminine imagination has been, 
we are told, greatly startled at the idea of coming at so early 
an age into the possession of a man on whom she never set 
her eyes, and the crying of the poor thing in her private cir- 
cles is, as one may believe, endless. Those tears will dry up, 
no doubt, and her position at Lisbon will be most enviahte 
*** The Princess Maria Pia was frequently to be met in 
public of late years at Moncalieri, on the platform of the rail- 
way station, at the promenade in Turin, the Place d@ Armes, 
at the royal chapel, at the theatre, and elsewhere. So far as a 
cursory view could enable the 1 recgpe to judge of her personal 
appearance, she had won golden opinions. She has a very 
fair complexion, rather tall and very stately figure, full-grown 
and well-rounded, as one would think beyond her years. 
Judging by the English standard, the Princess would be taken 
to be at least eighteen years old, and unquestionably her per- 
sonal appearance fully entitles her to ascend a throne which 
the easy majesty of her bearing, her gait, and at least outward 
manners, qualify her to grace. Her features are not regular; 
she has some of the least pleasing peculiarities of both her pa- 
rents—the father a somewhat rough specimen of his soldierly 
race; the mother a fair and gentle but not perfectly lovely 
scion of that Hapsburg-Lorraine dynasty, whose eyes and lips 
ao © Gaamm or 6 blantoh, cone to the peculiar taste and 
humour of partial or unfriendly critics. The Princess's fore- 
head is somewhat massive and prominent, the eyes small and 
twinkling, the nose retroussé, the hair a too vivid auburn ; her 
features unremarkable for either symmetry or el ce. The 
~ of the countenance is cetitently cpsig tly and in- 
telligent. There is humour and piquancy in the face, tho 
it certainly does ~4 —_ - Paap ~ by be harmonise with 
graceful ity with w e t of her white-robed figure 
generally strikes the beholder. Turin Letter. 


Tue Porutar Emperor.—* But the Emperor is so popu- 
lar!” Those who are initiated into the seérets of the popu- 
larity-manufacture laugh to hear this said. As soon as the 
Emperor's visit toa given locality is rumoured (and it is gene- 
my samen four, five, or six months befo: d), no pub- 
lic improvement, no act of public justice or benevolence, that 
can possibly be put off, is to be extracted from the local autho- 
rities. If there is a street to be opened, a harbour to be im- 
proved, a public promenade to be formed, an old soldier to be 
eGecorated,” a w dow to be pensioned, 
for the Emperor’s visit, that he may ap) as the earth] 
giver of all good. Do you wonder at his being popular? Is 
not the cats-meat man popular among the cats? But the 
— cats’-meat man trusts entirely to his well-filled basket 
for his popularity. Notsothe Third Napoleon. Whenever 
the Emperor is it to pass by a given line of railway, the 
officials of the company are sure to see arrive, with free passes 
in their hands (which the government have power to give 
without stint), some seven or eight hundred individuals in all 
manner of from knights of the Legion of Honour, 
who take place in coupes, to mere navvies travelling third 
class. They have, apparently, no connection with the Impe- 
rial suite, or with the staff of police, in or out of uniform, who 
necessarily go down on the occasion; but they travel down a 
day or two before his Majesty’s departure; they travel up 
again about the period of his return. .Do not suppose that 
they are gendarmes; mouchards they may be when re- 
— but their main office 2 bom Feng cheerful one ; 

ey are ——_ makers. It ey who fan the sometimes 
very dull embers of provincial enthusiasm into flame; when- 
ever the local supply is deficient, from among their number 
can always be drawn the old soldier, the biuff peasant, the in- 
telligent artisan, the hardworking labourer, whose sayings and 
doings in relation to the Emperor form as it were the feuille- 
ton of each Imperial progress.—Spectator. 

DEMOLITION OF THE GREAT GLOBE.—A number of work- 
men have been en ane Se last few days in the de- 
struction of this well-known pe meagre omy and 
y day the h dous operation of stripping the dome of its 
metal covering was mere The interior of the erection is 
entirely dismantled, and in a very short period the vast struc- 
ture will be levelled to the ground, again ex i to view the 
equestrian statue of George IL., erected in 1754, which retains 
its original position in the centre of the enclosure. The future 
destination of the vacant piece of nd, originally the gar- 
den of the square, is not yet decided upon.—Lond. Star, Oct. 4, 





hue over every object, and any one who enters the room may —— 
imagine that he is inhaling poetry.—St. James’ Magazine. Tue Cup axp Lir.—Wednesday was a lovely day, and 
never did Newmarket Heath appear to more ye oy 
Tue Stace EnciisHMan in GERMANY.—A co dent | fact, to the worn-out Londoner, the change from the heated 


air of the metropolis, to the autumnal atmosphere produced 
by the breeze which blew across the was most ul 
and , and far more benefic 


ourite, her owner putting a monkey on her, so confi- 
in her trial 
with The je oe was of course never thought of, and the 
ring had very idea of the treat that was in store for them. 
Fordham had won, as py have done, in a canter, but 
looking round and seeing ’s animal beaten, he steadied 





all desirous of doing. This they found impos- 


, he 
his mare and pulled her he in, 
but Rogers, who hed bows covered’ by Aldoodt souing ths 
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advantage that was offered to him? unhesitatingly took advan- 
tage of it, and coming with one of his great rushes, nailed 
“The Sussex Boy” on the post, and beat him by a neck, 
amidst both terrific cheering and inordinate laughter. Of 
course the result was most mortifying, and no one felt it more 
than Fordham, who burst into tears when he got into the 
weighing-room, and seemed broken-hearted—nor could all the 
consolations of his friends restore him for a considerable time ; 
still, as not the faintest imputation could be placed on his in- 
tegrity, he should only consider it as an accident which has 
lappened to the best jockey in the world, and might happen 
to himeelt again, when least expected. It acted, however, as 
a caution to him, and for the remainder of the week he never 
gave a chance away of being pricked by a Wild Rose.—Lon- 
don Sporting paper, Oct. 4. 





Tue Turkish Barn ror Sweer.—The appearance of 
what was at first assumed to be small-pox, but which many 
experienced persons now believe to be an animalcular disease 
among our flocks, has justly caused a great deal of alarm, and 
already an Order in Council has been promulgated with the 
view of checking the spread of the mischief. It is a humiliat- 
ing proof of the finite nature of our powers and understand- 
ing that, after all the boasted progress of our science, a great 

amity always finds us unprepared, and floundering in the 
sea ofignorance. The man who presumed to dictate, from the 
stock of ascertained experience, any certain way of stopping 
this mischief, would be worse than foolish. We had better 
confess the truth at once—neither agricultural nor chemical 
science afford us ay sure remedy for this terrible scourge. 

In the absence of any such, nothing can be more natural 
than that we should turn our eyes around in the search of 
one, and the Turkish Bath at once occurs to us. Experience 
of this potent agent teaches that, at temperatures over 160° in- 
fection is destroyed, fever is conquered, fermentation is stayed. 
By promoting the free action of the skin, inducing the emunc 
tories of the body to perform their functions unimpeded, de- 
carbonising and oxygenating the system, and recharging the 
body with the electric fluid, the Turkish Bath destroys disease 
and renews vitality. Why, when we have ascertained the 
operation of this beneficent action upon man, should the brute 
creation be excluded from it? 

The advantages of the bath have already been extended to 
dumb animals. At Newmarket, the bath has been largely 
employed in training horses, and the balance of opinion among 
trainers is in its favour. Instinct (a very sure guide when you 
have to deal with the brute world) pronounces in favour of 
the bath ; for it is found that horses that are accustomed to it 
will wait around the doors until they are opened, and, if they 
be left open, they will enter of their own accord. 

The experiment of using the Turkish Bath for the cure of 
disease in cattle has been tried by Dr. Barter and by Lord 
Kinnaird. ° e bg bs ” 

This testimony is most striking, and should at any rate turn 
the attention of agriculturists and stock-owners towards the 
Turkish Bath, as the remedy for the disease which now afflicts 
the sheep.— Field. 


Why Tumster Picrons Tumsie.—Tumbling is a natural 
propensity, exaggerated by selection and cultivation, till it has 
me a deformity or disease inherited by the race. All 
breeds of = or doves, when flying about in the enjoy- 
ment of health, have the habit of clapping their wings, - 
ding along on outstretched pinions, or beating the air with 
force in token of their ap ey spirits. The tumbler does this 
in excess, till he actually claps his wings or beats the air with 
such force that he throws himself over and turns a somersault 
in the air. This property has been increased and rendered 
hereditary by careful breeding and selecting, till it has become 
a very unnatural property, so as to deprive the bird of flight. 
1 have several birds of the Scotch breed that can fly but littl 
on account of their excessive tumbling. The act becomes in- 
voluntary, and they often seem to struggle hard to overcome 
the propensity to turn over and to fly forwards, but are un- 
able to do so.—B. P. Brent. 








A Smark Ovt or ms LatirvpE.—A oye writing 
frém Luccombe Chine, in the Isle of Wight, says:—While 
sitting upon a rock last Friday, about two o'clock, P.M., I ob- 
served a large fish floundering in the sea, a short distance trom 
the shore. On bringing my pow pe to bear upon it I de- 
scried a huge fin above water, and while still wondering what 
it could be, I saw it turn on its side, evidently to seize some 
prey, and this convinced me it was a shark, and a very large 
one too. Hastily summoning some fishermen, we embarked 
in a boat, armed with a hook on an iron chain, baited with 
beef. This on approaching the monster we dragged behind 
us. He immediately seized it in his rapacious jaws, and then 
—well for us that we were powerful men, for his efforts to es- 
cape were fearful—he tried with his teeth to cut the chain ; he 
almost turned his stomach inside out to disgorge the hook, but 
in vain. The struggle lasted half an hour, when, quite spent, 
he suffered his head to be drawn above water, and confin- 
ing his tail with a noose, we drew him to shore, and de- 
spatched him with great difficulty by beating him on the head. 
He measured 18ft. 4in., and from his enormous mouth, con- 
taining six rows of hard, flat, sharp-pointed teeth (of which I 
counted 120), and the total absence of spiracles, its skin rough, 
hard, and prickly, I judged it to be the Carcharias vulgaris, or 
white shark, which is, according to Cuvier, sometimes found 
on the British coast. I wished to have preserved the skeleton, 
but found the next day, to my regret, that, not having been 
properly secured, the huge mass had been washed out to sea. 


Mr. Suira O’Brren.—Mr. W. Smith O’Brien refused to 
join his brothers and sisters in a petition to the Queen to allow 
them to use the title “ honourable” when Sir Lucius O’Brien 
became Lord Inchiquin—a title which their father would have 
borne had he lived. He assigns several reasons for declining 
the honour, in the strongest terms he could use. The first is 
his political antecedents ; the second, his conviction that an 
Irish peerage is a degradation rather than a dignity ; and the 
third, because his ancestors, in the time of Henry VIIL., in ac- 
cepting the English titles instead of the royal honours which 
belonged to the family, submitted to a degradation. The 
lapse of 300 years does not reconcile Mr. 8. O’Brien to that 
humiliation ; hence he could not now participate in any pro- 
ceeding which would be tantamount to an approval of the 
act.—Scotsman. 





Cuear CONSERVATORIES FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—The 
chrysanthemums are swelling their flower buds and promising 
for the close of the season a magnificent bloom. Now, will it 


happen that just as they ee to show colour, and the labours | sneers 


of twelve months seem likely to terminate in a displa:; 

for which all those labours were undertaken—will it happen 
that a sudden frost will melt the flowers to a pulp, and waste 
in one night the care, and patience, and skill of one whole 
season? No one can give a reply to this question, but we can 
say this much, that the chrysanthemums suffered so much 


during three successive years by severe frost at the moment 
when wn Phe just coming to their prime, that many gave 
up the cultivation who had previously pursued it with PE aoe 
and with the most praiseworthy results. What has happened 
may happen again. Every grower who sees this will remem- 
ber that awful 25th of October, 1859, when the thermometer 
showed 11 de; of frost, the chrysanthemums quietl: 

peared. There was much moaning in the floral world, 
and some few vows that chrysanthemum growing should be 
given up. People who have plenty of glass are not much in 
need of advice on this subject, but what of people who have 
none? The chrysanthemum is more than any other exhibi- 
tion subject, a working man’s flower, and as working men 
cannot afford grand conservatories, and as little greenhouses 
aré quite um it apie display of a collectioa of chrysanthe- 
mums, we venture to recommend chrysanthemum growers to 
construct Tiffany houses, and thereby set at defiance the early 
frosts that cripple their favourites—Gardener’s Weekly Ma- 
gazine. . 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 719. By Conrad Bayer. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTION TO Prosiem No. 718. 





White. Black. 
1. QB tks P, ch 1. KttoK BS 
2. soot 2. Q tks R (a) 
3 QtoKR 3. P tks B 
4. Qto R8, ch | 4. K moves. 
5. mates. 

(a) 2. Q tks P (b) 

3. B tks Kt, ch 3. 3 tks Bch 
4. Q tks P,c 4. K moves. 
5. Q, or Kt, mates. 
3. 
4. 
5. 





(b) 2. P tks B 
toKR 3. B tks Kt 
to R 6 (or 8), ch 4. K moves. 
mates. i 





Game between Dr. Wilson and Mr. M’ Donnell. 
KING'S GAMBIT DECLINED. 


White(W.) Black (M’D.) White(W.)  Black(M’D.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 R tks B PtoK5 
2PwK BtoB4 15 R to Kt3 to Q 5, ch 
3 PtoQKt4 BtoKt3 16 BtoK3 tks Kt P 
4 KttoK B3 toes 17 PtoB5 to Rsq 

5 KttoB3 Bto Kt5 18 R to Kt sq toQ3 

6 BtoB4 Ktto KB3 eee Sh tks 
7PtoQ3 Kt to B3 2 RtoQs R tks P 

8 Bto Kt5 Castles 21 RtksQ KttoQ4 

9 B tks Kt P tks B p } B3(a) Kt tks B(best) 
10 KttoQR4 PtcoQ4 23 R tks Q RtoRS8,c¢ 
ll Kt tks RP tks Kt 4K toB2 Rto B8, ch 
12 Ptks QP Qtks P(best) | 25 K tks Kt R tks Q, ch 
13 Castles B tks Kt“ 26 K tks R P tks 





And Black’s Pawns win. 
(a) B to Q 4 looks better. 





M. Dumas on “ Perripe Ausron.”—In an article in the 
Independente, after saying that as surely as a woman is at the 
bottom of every quarrel, so is England at the root of every 
— mystery, M. Dumas thus writes :—“ England is the 

thed, the centre, the heart of every political conspiracy. In 
the smoky taverns, between the glasses of gin and the of 

rter, the — or hires a dagger. In the pa- 
aces of the city, and in the castle of Windsor, amidst the cups 
of tea and the toasts of the banqnets, dip weaves her 
lots. Seek England,and you will find her in all those acts— 
n all the scenes of that drama of blood which took Napoleon 
to St. Helena and Garibaldi to Aspromonte. Yes, it was Eng- 
land—we repeat it without hesitation—which urged Garibaldi 
to a * * * To prevent the secret Italo-Russo- 
French treaty, England has stretched out her hand to Austria ; 
and so England » pe mae her millions for Sicily, and Austria 
her daggers for Lombardy.”— Letter from Spezzia. 


One oF BonAPARTE’s Eayprian Savants.—The last survi- 
vor of that corps of savants who, with Denon, Champollion, 
and other investigators, accompanied General Bona to 
Egypt at the close of the past century, died here on Tuesda 
morning, without any previous ailing or illness. Jomard de 
l'Institut, born in 1777, was one of the earlier pupils of the 
Polytechnic School, and joined the expedition in charge of the 
charts and maps of the scientific staff, a department of which 
he continued through life the recognised ——— under every 
Government. He classified at the Imperial library, the im- 
portant deposit of which he held ounory, and was authorita- 
tive referee on every requirement. It was to Jomard that was 
mainly traceable the early transfer to France of the Lancas- 
terian system which he had a in England at its 
origin by Bell and Lancaster. He had to contend with the 

0 





old routine, the improvement being nicknamed 
y — de ? An Quatre, in derision of the Repu calendar. 
— Paris letter. 





A CoroneR on Crovoitxe.—Dr. Lankester, one of the 
for Middlesex, in su in the case of “ An- 








: , mming up 
other victim to crinoline,” lately, stated that he held two 


, | be supposed, an average of six 


inquests a month on women destroyed by fire from crinoline, 
among a population ofa million, which would make, it may 
deaths from that cause alone 
od month in London. Such a ratio through the whole of 
Jand made the sacrifice from crinoline very ing, and 
he hoped would make some impression on society. But the 
sacrifice did not end there. That objectionable and TOUS 
style of dress was carried into the factories. It was only the 
other day that the wife of an engineer was drawn up fright- 
fully in machinery ; and on several occasions girls been so 
destroyed or injured in factories. In Austria some distin- 
ised ladies appeared to be determined not to receive any 
ady who wore crinoline. Some influential ladies now should 
set their faces against it. If women would not abandon that 
dress, it was as well for him to state that crinoline could be 
made anti-combustible. He had been written to on the sub- 
ject by philanthropic ladies. One lady in Brighton wrote 
to him the other day, stating that for 1s. in the —_ dresses 
could be secured from inflammability. Then there was an- 
other preservative from ignition from fireplaces by an invaria- 
ble use of wire fire guards. Steel crinoline he looked upon as 
the most dangerous, because not so compressible.—London 
Daily News. 
GARIBALDI TO ENGLAND.—Garibaldi has written a rapturcus 
political love-letter to Britannia; and Britannia, much as she 
admires the man, feels a little bashful and awkward in the un 
expected situation. She is to arise with “ uplifted brow,” and . 
point to her sister France the road of happy revolutionary 
freedom, She is to call to Helvetia, the Vestal Virgin of the 
Alps,—to aid America, her daughter, who has so recently gone 
forth from her bosom and is engaged in struggling against the 
traders in human flesh ; and when she has aided that daugh- 
ter to conquer them, to call her back to her side to aid in the 
great Congress of liberated nations, whose judgments are to 
supersede war over the whole earth. Britannia is really em- 
barrassed how to reply, and feels a little inclined to answer 
General Garibaldi like the fascinating child when told by its 
father to kiss the kind lady,—* You do it, pa; Iso shy.” The 
letter is couched in that peculiar tone of noble but hectic sen- 
timent, which scarcely realizes the heavy weight of personal 
responsibility attaching to national efforts for freedom, and 
treats as a question of epidemic emotion what we look upon 
as one too sacred and solemn for the proffer of foreign sympa- 
thy and counsel.—Spectator, Oct. 4. 








GARIBALDI AND THE BeNeEFit Soctety.—Garibaldi is on 
the relief list of a benefit society. He is the president of a lit- 
tle society at Belgiojosa, in Lombardy, and as an “ invalided 
men,ber unable to gain his living,” is entitled by the rules to 
twenty-four francs, which he received a week or two ago. The 
General was amused and delighted, it is said, wy, the remit- 
tance, and sent off his formal receipt by the following post. 
This distinguished example may, perhaps, have some effect 
in rendering benefit societies the fashion with our English 
workmen.— Ditto. 





A Nove Navvie Recreation.—The Elgin Courant states 
that many of the masons, navvies, and others connected with 
the Strathspey Railway works have been seized with a mania 
for pearl fishing. Tucking up their shirt sleeves and trousers, 
they wade in the Spey, but do not dive, pick up the shells 
with their hands, and throw them ashore. Generally they 
pick them up with a cane split at one end. When they have 
some shells collected, they open them with a stout knife, and 


find the 1 in the softer p - ote the animal, but not in every 
shell. The ls are of different sizes and colours, from the 
size of si shot to that of a good-sized pea. The smaller 


and coloured ones are of little value, the larger ones are pearls 
of great price. 





T GIMBREDE 
duced a new 
CARD. Oct. 15th. 


588 BROADWAY, THIS DAY, INTRO- 
EDDING ENVELOPE and new SHAPE 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—PARTIES ORDERING WEDDING 

Cards will be properly served by practical engravers. J. N. 
Gimbrede requests a careful inspection of his new styles for No- 
vember, which for good taste and fine finish cannot be approached 
by inexperienced parties, such as publishers and jewellers. ‘ Cha- 
cun ason metier.” Our Engraving, Printing, Initial Stamping, 
Mono; s and stock of Papers and Wedding Envelopes unsur- 
pass . N. GIMBREDE, 588 Broadway. 


CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters f friends at a 
distance, who are d eno to express their mn with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, oR 
one of the Albi on of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the gettet-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper aND 
ond Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 








NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 


With or withont Board. 

The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and po- 

ular location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washington 
Piace, and having thoroughly refitted the same, is prepared to 
rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
tlemen, or parties of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 
weeks, with the privilege of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YORK HOTEL, opposite, at the option of those who 
may elect to pass the winter in that central locality. 
HIRAM CRANSTON. 








OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N. YW., 
SoLe AGENT IN THE UNITED STaTEs FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 





TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 














